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A FOREWORD 

When Cosmos slowly from Chaos grew^ 
And mountains cooled in the seething brew 
Of moUen fires and gases that 
Sputtered like Nature'' s doughnut fat^ 
First of the dumplings the good Dame took 
On her testing fork to have a look 
Was old Ktaadn ; she lifted it 
Out o'* the steam of the bubbling pit. 
Blew upon it ; liked its style j 
Studied the sample quite a while. 
Made some figures on weight and girth. 
And proceeded to finish our good, round earth. 
CT is hearsay, this ; I was not there. 
But thus geologists aU declare.) 
And they find in strata, schist, and vein 
AU worldframe styles in central Maine, 
Science certainly ought to know — 
It bolsters the boast of " Dirigo ^ ; 
And H is surely pleasant to know the Hub 
0' the State o'* Maine is Creation's Nub. 
When first primordials, hatched of heat. 
Spraddled on broad, asbestos feet, 
Ktaadn, cooling, was then the spot 
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To which they crawled when things got hot, 
(Earliest instance^ the records tell^ 
Of a Maine-ward rush in the heated spell,) 
But then^ a^ now^ the rolling sun 
Drew and coaled them one by one^ 
Andj dazzled and bliiided as moths by lights 
They struggled to keep their sun in sight. 
For the thing one ha>s seems not the best^ 
And the route of the races is dozen to the West, 
Ever to West! And thu>s passed they^ 
While the tide of ages rolled away, 
Then^ evoluted at last to men^ 
They came from the East on their rounds again. 
And the few who remembered the primal pUice 
By a trickle of memory down the race^ 
Through breed and tribe and avatar^ 
Knew home and settled^ and here they are^ 
Loosed from the lure of the rolling sun^ 
Blessed with the peace of Journeys done. 
Freed from the thongs Fate drove them in. 
And owning allegiance as KtaadrCs kin. 
But west and west the wide world round 
Scurry the peoples who have not fcmnd — 
Led by the Yearning for Yon to roam 
Till the heart speaks ^^Stay ! "^ and they know they \e 
home. 
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IT'S HOME UP HERE 



) I'EN the door softly ! This is the 
old fore-room. Here is the hoard 
of the holy penetralia of the house 
— the shrine of the Lares — the 
solemn place where the voice is 
hushed, and the apprehensive heel refuses to touch 
the carpet, and the tip-toeing creak offers lament 
for the past, and the odor is prehistoric and 
untranslatable! A room too good for mortals 
to profane ! Have not some otherwise kind hosts 
led you into their fore-room with that sort of un- 
dertaker air ? They show you where the caskets 
have been placed and where the mourners sat, and 
mention the names of the favorite hymns. And 
the photograph album contains only the pictures 
of the dead and the gone — you know they who 
owned these faces are dead even before the melan- 
choly intelligence is imparted. Have n't you had 
a photoglyph sigh at you out of an album and 
whisper "I'm dead''? And there's the silk 
throw embroidered by Cousin Jeff's wife — she 
died a year come June. His folks took the 
children. That's Henry's first wife — was feeble 
a long time before the end. That's Uncle — but 
$ 
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here comes sunshine in blue overalls and cowhide 
boots ! — Land love ye, mother, why don't ye 
have a curtain hMsted here? Zip — zip! How 
the fat flies buzz into the window comers as the 
shades rattle up! You note that that on which 
you are sitting is not a slippery tombstone but 
a haircloth sofa. 

There's where we were married — standin' right 
acrost there by that window, says Blue Overalls. 
— More*'n a dozen couples hitched for life right 
there and not a bad match among 'em. 

The stark shadow of the casket is washed out 
by the sunshine, and the dual shadows of " what 
God hath joined ^ are in its melancholy stead. 
How the old rag carpet is glorified now ! And 
the rugs ! Lots of human sentiment in old rugs ! 
I have seen a man go down upon his knees on an 
antique Bokhara and fondle its colors and trace its 
patterns with admiring finger and luxuriate in the 
imagery with which its contact flushed his mind. 

But on that I can go you one better, says Blue 
Overalls. — I have known men who got so buried 
up in getting rich away off^ in the city that they 
forgot the folks at home — or pretty nigh forgot 
'em. And then all at once Death has stepped in 
through one o' them ground-glass doors and tapped 
Mr. Humped Attisdesk and said with a jab o' the 
thumb over his bony shoulder, "Not you this 
4 
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time. IVe been down on the farm. You'll find 
her in the fore-room!'' And I have seen that 
man kneel by the coflSn-side and choke out his 
sobs and ask forgiveness of the poor old one who 
had waited for him so long and at last, weary of 
looking down the road, folded her hands and 
went to sleep. Then I have seen that man roll his 
face into the rugs her poor old hands had made 
so patiently, and wet their snippin's and their 
strands with the bitterest tears a man can shed. 
There are lots of reminders around a country 
home, and among them an old-fashioned rug is 
a volume that the right kind of a heart can trans- 
late into some curious literature. It's a happy 
man who finds in old treasures more smiles than 
heart-aches. And such is one of my aged friends. 
He is alone nowadays, with cat and pipe, solitary 
so far as our poor mortal gaze may determine, 
but all those he loved are with him when he 
sits by the fire and is 

READIISP THE RUG 

Take a chair by the fireplace, mister. Pull up, 

s'r, pull up to the blaze ! 
Cheerfuller some than an air-tight, hey? Too 

many air-tights these days! 
I'd ruther a fire'd be open ! I 'd ruther a heart 

would, too, 
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But a lot of sheet iron 's around us till ye can't 

tell who is who. 
An air-tight stove an' an air-tight soul! Give 

me a draught an' some birch, 
An' give me a man on the open plan — that kind 

o' religion in church ! 
But that hain't a matter to harp on — complainin' 

is n't my style. 
Do ye notice that rug where ye 're sittin' ? Let 

me tell ye 'bout that for awhile. 
That's an old hooked rug; just burlap with snip- 
pin's o' rags looped through — 
A hit-or-miss pattern they call it: it looked pretty 

smart when 'twas new. 
Some fam'lies have hist'ries about 'em an' docky- 

ments filed away, 
But our'n hain't ever done nothin' that hist'ry can 

find to say. 
Yet next to my Bible, mister, the readin' I like 

the best 
I find right there in that old hooked rug. When 

there 's ary a minit to rest 
I come an' read it o' daytimes, but the readin' 

goes best at night 
With the wind an' the rain at the winder an' the 

hearth flames bumin' bright. 
Then the shadders stalk an' the embers talk an' 

voices sound in the rain, 
6 
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An' I read in them strands of the dead an' the 

gone, till they seem to be with me again. 
There, where my cane is p'intin', that is some 

bombazine ; 
'T was as pretty a dress for a weddin' as ever this 

town had seen. 
It makes a fine chapter, I tell ye ! Alius looks 

gay an' bright! 
She was a wife in a hundred — she 's over there 

Vender in white. 
Move over there, pussy, a little ! Master hand is 

a cat for the blaze ! 
That dark there is blue from my broadcloth; 

scrumptious it was for them days! 
An' there is a blue that is faded ; 't was out in 

the sun an' the rain 
Many a day on many a march. I fit in the 

Nineteenth Maine. 
There 's more of that blue in the middle ; 't was 

some that my brother wore. 
He died on my arm at Antietam ; that's the 

strip that the bullet tore. 
An' sprinkled all through are the snippin's from 

roundabouts, tires an' plaids — 
Comf 'table readin' are them things! They've 

done well, our lasses an' lads. 
There's a snippin' or two out o' moumin', but 

only a few o' those ; 
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That rug was hooked in the sunshine an' was made 

out o' gayer clothes. 
Here an' there is a heart-ache, but the most of 

it 's cheery an' bright, 
Weddin's an' parties an' sech-like — good readin' 

for me, come night. 
It 's homely enough, I '11 ventur' ; but if only ye 

knowed the hands 
That worked so spry above it an' the stuff that 's 

into them strands. 
You'd find it, as I do, a volume to read an' to 

read again. 
When the shadders stalk from the fire an' voices 

sound in the rain. 



ONTENT went scraping along on poor 
sleddin' when we came to "March 
Hill." The big rafters in the barn 
had lost their thatching; no longer 
did the drooping herd's-grass stalks fringe the 
mows with odorous lambrequins ; the cellar bins 
were hollowly empty in the gloom : all the fresh 
aroma of the harvest days had succumbed to the 
damp chill of winter. 
Climbing March Hill ! 

It is always a hard pull for many a rural 
household. The salted meats and withered vege- 
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tables meagrely set forth the homely board. The 
consolation has been to hark back to the jocund 
days when the steaming acres poured their bounty 
through bam doors and down the cellar roll- way. 
Tang in the air and aroma from the acres ! Then 
on smiling lips sounds cheerily 

MAINE^S THANKSGIVING SONG 

Hebe 's a song of the board and vaunt of the 
hoard 
That temptingly now await 
The sons and the daughters flocking home 
To the cheer of the heaped-up plate. 
Here 's a Pine-Tree toast from the hills to the 
coast, — 
Let the clinking glasses ring ! 
Here 's the cheeriest draught your lips have 
quaffed; 
Drink deep of the old home spring. 

Hei'e are thanks for brimming harvests, here are 

thanks for heaped-up mows, 
Here are thanks for warmth and comfort where 

the cattle blink and drowse ; 
Here are thanks for bins of bounty and for cellars 

sweet with scent 
Of the glorious wealth of harvest ; here are thanks 

for rich content. 
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And upon our peace and plenty and upon abun- 
dance stored 

And upon our quiet households do we ask Thy 
blessing, Lord. 

We have met our share of sorrows, skies were 

sometimes overcast. 
There were troubles deep and many — but no 

sighs for trials past! 
And from out the woe and worry we have come 

to peace again 
With resolve to take the sorrows with the joy, 

like honest men. 
Here is mother in the doorway with a smile and 

loving smack ; 
Here is father, voice a-tremble : " Dears, we ^re 

glad to have you back!"" • 
Here are all the precious old things, trim and 

tidy, snug and neat; 
Here ^s your dinner — bring your gusto ! Word 

o' thanks, then, bless you — eat ! 

Away from the guile o^ the town awhile 

Forgetting the grind o' gain ; 
And a truce to Care as we gayly fare 

Back home, my dears, to Maine. 
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HEN the long shadows creep up over 
the barn rafters, and the plaintive 
whummle of horses and moist suf- 
flings of impatient cattle hint that 
" fodder-time" is at hand. Unskilled volunteers 
toss down the hay and dish out the meal, for the 
holiday folks are at home from the city, and father 
has an officious little army to bother him in his 
chores. But now the old barn's astonished inmates 
must surrender themselves to even more remarkable 
distractions, for Uncle Pettigrew has come with 

THE ROSINED BOW 

Crispy days and sparkly nights, bulging bins and 
heaped-up mow 
And all of the cattle a-clankin' their chains and 
nuzzlin' deep in the fodder ; 
Days of the Season o' Plenty-to-eat are hoverin' 
over us now, — 
The mellowin' days 
Of the sun in the haze. 

And the winter abreast of the border. 
And the winds sigh ** Snow," 
There 's a bank down low 
Around the southern rim of the rocky-edged 
horizon ; 
Ah, my little children, though 
Our heads lie low, 
11 
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They rest easier by far than a head a king^s crown 
lies on. 

For there ^s bounty in the cellars and there 's plenty 
on the mows ; 

And Contentment with her treasures all our hum- 
ble peace endows. 

The threshing floor is shining where the flashing 
flails have beat. 

And it 's smooth enough, my children, for our hon- 
est country feet. 

For no waxen floor is needed when we shake the 
festive toe 

If there's only Uncle Pettigrew to yank the 
rosined bow. 

balance all and ladies' chain, for'ard and back and 
swing to place, 
With the shadows dancing in double time on 
the mows a-hanging over ; 
Swing to the yeak of the violin in a swift and wai*m 
embrace. 
While Star and Bright 
In the lantern light 

Look on with nose in the clover. 
There 's no gay garb here. 
There 's no rich, rare gear. 
But, my children, there 's content and it 's better 
far than glory ; 
12 
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How my heart beats, dear, 
With your face so near, 
And I cannot think of woixis but my eyes can tell 

the story. 
Ah, I haven"*t honeyed language, for I haven't 

gift of speech. 
But our fingers as we "*re dancing clasp with mean- 
ing clear to each. 
And the rough old floor seems waxen where the 

wooden flails have beat, — 
It 's smooth enough, my sweetheart, for our honest 

country feet. 
For no ball-room gloss is needed when we shake 

the festive toe 
If there's only Uncle Pettigrew to yank the 

rosined bow. 



TRANGE courtitf places — the old 
barns — but the folks who have jubi- 
lantly thronged in them when the holi- 
days of the harvest have shed glamor 
on rough floor and dusty beam will always cher- 
ish more tender memories of the rude interiors 
than the riot and rout of gilded ballrooms can 
inspire. 

Pomp is good to look at, but honest sentiment 
is a tender plant that does not grow well in too 
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garish a light. And all the Thanksgiving spirit 
and all the calm peace of the well-ordered life are 
expressed by him who sits near the chair of his 
old wife and sings to her the song of 

THAT OLD THANKSGIVING DAY ^ 

A TURKEY on the platter and the kettle at the croon 
(Oh, home 's a happy haven, be it humble as it 
may!) 

There was ware of dented pewter and a rude horn 
spoon, 

But your hand and lip upon them made them 
golden gear that day. 

Made them precious gold, my dear, in that long- 
gone, happy year. 

That golden year of loving-time when heart's 
coin rang so clear; 

And we sat there at the board o'er the fragrant 
cellars stored 

With the spiciest spoil of field and tree the har- 
vest-time could hoard. 

Plain times, old times, honest times and true, 

I whispered that I loved you ere the happy meal 
was through ; 

I whispered that I loved you, and you — you did 
not say. 

But your eyes flashed back a message on that old 
Thanksgiving Day. 

14 
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And I shyly toudied your fingers as I held the 

wish-bone there^ 
My heart stood still with wonder that such callow 

youth could dare — 
I gently touched your fingers and I asked implor- 
ingly, 

^ Oh, my Roxanny Runnells, 

Wotft ye wish with me ? " 

And the rest of them sang an old-time song 

As we blushingly stretched the bone ; 
The big part went to you, dear one, 

And I held the sliver alone. 
** Though you wish for health and wish for wealth, 

And wish for honor and fame, 
Wish most for a heart, as the bone does part. 

That will love you forever the same.*" 

A lantern by the haymow and a fiddle at the chin 
(Oh, a barn's a blooming bower when your 
sweetheart 's there ! ) 
The threshing-floor was ready for the dancers to 
begin. 
And I saw you there, my dear one, so rosy and 
so fair. 
So rosy, oh, my own, the granary bin your throne, 
Your eyes were shining diamond-bright as when 
we snapped the bone ; 
15 
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And I wondered if you knew how my soul was 

bowed to you, 
My thoughts like captured butterflies, by Love's 

darts stricken through. 
Dear times, old times, days of earnest youth, 
I vowed you love with lingering gaze, and you — 

you knew the truth ; 
I vowed you love with misty eyes, and your eyes 

seemed to say, 
" I love you ! *" and I thanked dear Fate on that 

old Thanksgiving Day. 
Then I went and touched your fingers and I 

whispered in your ear — 
My heart grew bold and bolder as you smiled at 

me, my dear ; 
I gently clasped your fingers and I asked 

imploringly, 

" Oh, my Roxanny Runnells, 

Won't ye dance with me ? " 

Your head upon my shoulder and your ringlets at 
my face 
(Oh, the heart 's a glowing temple when Love 
kneels there ! ) 
My beautiful, my slender one, with coy, rustic 
grace, 
You shrank and yet you yielded as I smoothed 
your glossy hair. 

16 
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As I smoothed your glossy hair, I felt that I 

might dare 
To press my lips upon the brow so softly shaded 

there ; 
And when you raised your eyes in sudden, grave 

surprise, 
I kissed your lips and knew the love that Time 

and Death defies. 
Blest times, old times, times of pledge and vow. 
Vow that has bloomed through all the years to 

the dear ripe fruit of Now ; 
Vow that has spanned the days since Then to the 

days when both are gray. 
When we mistily gaze eulown the years to that old 

Thanksgiving Day. 
Then I reached and took your fingers, there in the 

quiet dusk, 
Your heart beat fast and faster beneath your 

quaint, carved busk ; 
I clasped your yielding fingei*s and I begged 

imploringly, 

" Oh, my Roxanny Runnells, 

Won'*t ye wed with me ? '' 

A lifetime, dear, together, and an honest love and 
true 
(Oh, home 's a happy haven when there 's faith 
and trust in vows ! ) 
9 17 
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There has been some wintiy weather that we^ie 

safely past and through. 
And the only sign to mark it is the firost above 

our brows. 
Bat that fitist can never chill, and the old love 

blossoms still, 
A rose above the snow-drifts on Lifers steep, rag- 
ged hill ; 
Draw hither, dear, yoar chair by the hearth-fire^s- 

ruddy flare, 
Hand in hand well watch the pictares of the Past 

come tossing there. 
Old times, blest times, love them, dear, we must. 
But newer times are blooming in the placid field 

of trust. 
And newer times are gracious when love does not 

decay; 
Thank God we live to thank Him on this new 

Thanksgiving Day. 
And I clasp your wrinkled fingers — I lead you 

toward the tomb. 
We'll court its blest serenity, we do not fear its 

gloom ; 
I clasp your dear old fingers and I ask, when 

Death may be, 

^^ Oh, my Roxanny Runnells, 

Won't ye rest with me ? " 
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O, here comes one dusting his gloved 
palms irritably smd thrusting out lips 
with contemptuous curl, for he was 
bom on the farm and arose in the 
cold, dark dawn and flicked snow-wreaths off the 
bed as he sulkily snapped from under the patch- 
work coverlet at sound of dad's soul-compelling 
"Rout out o' there!'' And he sits down off 
against the lover of the simple life and relates 
how he wore made-over clothes, patched like a 
politician's conscience, and milked cows in the 
tie-up on mornings so cold that each exhaust of the 
cow's breath froze solid and had to be cuffed off 
her nose to prevent her being smothered. 

Sturdy aiTaignment, that, and he may be left 
to scuff contentedly upon his velvet carpets and 
cuddle beside his genial radiator, for he has gone 
forth into the world and earned them honorably. 
But away back in his old home there is a bowed 
and gentle farmer who is not without his own 
solace of mind and body when 

THE RUG'S AT THE CRACK 
OF THE DOOR 

When I hanker for solidest comfort, 

An' supper's all et an' away. 
Then I feel that I 'm due for a lay-off 

To round out an' finish the day. 
19 
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I fill up mj pipe at the mantel. 

Tip down on the hearth-rug a chaii*, 

An' lay there an' look at the fire, — 

Such comfort, — wal, now, I declare ! 

The wind comes a-whoo to the winder. 

The snow goes a-whish on the glass. 
There's whummle an' growl in the chimney 

But there is n't no op'nin' to pass. 
For I pile up the wood on the irons 

When Winter pokes down in that place. 
An' up he goes, screamin' an' howlin', 

With my fire-hounds at him, full chase. 

Then I hear him a-dancin' an' roaiin' 

'Way out in the storm an' the night. 
As though he was roUin' in snowdrifts 

To comfort the smart of the bite. 
Then mother sits flashin' her needles, 

Enittin' an Afrigan fidnge. 
An' I have some fun with old Winter, 

Givin' his whiskers a singe. 

I love to lay smokin' an' thinkin" 

He 's racin' around in the storm, — 

The only one out in the darkness, 
The rest of us indoors an' warm. 

The cattle are snug in the tie-up. 

The sheep cuddle under the mow, 
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The dog's sound asleep by the chimney, 
An' it 's rest-lirae for all of us now. 

So, rattle an' bang, Gran'ther Winter, 
You 're beaten behind and before ; 

The fire is guardin' the chimney. 

An' the rug 's at the crack o' the door. 

As I lie on my back by the fire, 

I figger what 's down in each bin : 
An archway piled up with potatoes. 

All chinked and all crannied in. 
There 's bins full o' Baldwins an' Greenin's, 

Nodheads an' Northern Spies, 
With the blushes an' scents an' the savors 

They stole from the sun an' the skies. 

The squashes are snoutin' the punkins, 

An' turnips an' beets in among ; 
They 'd sing you a song o' the harvest. 

If the critters had ary a tongue. 
Yet, standin' down there in the suller, 

A-snifSn' an' snuffin' away, 
I reckon you 'd get at the meanin' 

Of all that they wanted to say. 

They did n't come up to a whistle. 

There 's callous-marks here on my palms, 

That tell all the story how suUers 

Are stocked from these rocky old farms. 
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But I^m never begretdun^ the g nmUu ^s, 
I Ve forgot all tlie lnck-stranim'*s now. 

When I think (^ the good things bdow, there, 
An^ what^s in the ham <m the mow. 

All kinds of ways for a liTin\ 

All kinds o^ folks for a worid ! 
Sometimes the stick ^s easy splitting 

Sometimes it comes to us knurled. 
There 's this much to say for us farmers : 

What ^s eamt we can eat with good grace ; 
When Nature pays over our wages. 

We stand with her, right fiice to &oe. 

An^ here on the floor, by the fire, 

I Ve thankfulness ^stead of a whine; 
There's not very much in my suller. 

But all of it 's honestly mine. 
It hasn't been filched from a widder, 

T ain't swappin's from Peter to Paul ; 
It 's investments with Nature for banker. 

With interest reckoned by SprawL 

Hold ofi^, then, you thief, Gran'ther Winter, 
The touch of your hand on my store ! 

The fire stands guard in the chimney, 

An' the rug's at the crack of the door. 
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HERE must be some to go out and 
away from the freshness of the touch 
of the soil and carry the new blood, 
the new faith, the new aspirations, 
the new grit and stronger muscle to the world. 
But. there must be those also to stay at home and 
keep the hearth flames dancing and the lights in 
the window facing the storm-tossed road and the 
drifts shovelled from the threshold, for the day 
comes when the wanderers return to taste again 
the joys of that place 

WHERE HOME IS REALLY HOME 

Crystalline china and snowy-white napery, 
Platters of silver and ponderous plate ; 
Stately old furniture, lace and silk drapery, 
Hush of soft carpets and servants to wait. 

They have clanged the mighty portals of their 

vaults with bullion stored ; 
They have left the spacious counting-rooms to 

gather at the board. 
They are sleek and smug with riches, they have 

piled their treasure high. 
But each is calculating what hell own when 

others die. 
They have followed where their father led and 

made their mark in marts, 
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But the wealth that softens cushions works 'the 

other way on hearts. 
And underneath the courtly calm reflected in the 

plate 
There ^s malice, envy, griping greed, and fierce, 

relentless hate. 
For here 's the cringing relative, the spendthrift 

heir and son. 
Urbane without but dark within — whose secret 

longings shun 
The honest word, the open day of earnest, frank 

delight. 
Till viands sweetened high by art smack sourly 

with spite. 
Oh, who will envy the rich man's hoard 
If it bring such banqueters to the board ? 

Old-fashioned dishes and homely old furnishing 
Worn by the hands that have kept them so neat ; 
Silver that's scratchy with over-much burnishing. 
Piebald rag carpets — but plenty to eat ! 

They have summoned home the children to the 

Christmas on the farm, — 
The browned and earnest toilers, labor-bent, with 

corded arm ; 
There is naught but homely comfort, there is only 

humble fare, 
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But ihe peace that passeth riches is above that 

household there. 
In the chirrup of the kettle there ^s a welcome 

sweet and sure. 
And face to face gives earnest of afiection deep 

and pure; 
For no courtly invitation can supply so keen a 



As when father smiles his welcome o^er the dinner 

he has blest. 
So, better never riches than the riches bringing 

greed. 
And sublimer than a palace is the home that^s 

home indeed. 
Oh, who will envy the rich man^s hoard 
If it bring not peace to the Christmas board ? 



OING home! These of which the 
songs have run are the festal days, 
the respites from worldly grind when 
the children come back to the old 
folks, giving smile for smile and joy-word for 
joy-word. 

These are the full and plenty-crowned- days; 
the days of harvest and the summer-smiling days 
that promise harvest. These are days of laugh- 
ter in the fields or at the board when 
25 
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** Happy they who bring success 
Back home to Maine to cheer and bless 
The folks who ask in tenderness, 
Taking their own to their arms again, 
* God bless you, dearie, how \e ye be'*n ? ' ^ 
But there is a different spirit of home-coming 
for the broken, for the world-wearied, and those 
who have grappled, have struggled, and have been 
tx)ssed out of the path of the rioting rush of 
humankind. 

There would be more true successes after fail- 
ure if the man who goes down would seek again 
the old home back among the hills. Its associa- 
tions will at first bring a sharper edge to sorrow, 
but the keenness will soon pass in the rush of 
new inspirations toward manliness and courage. 
'T will be going back to get a new grip on life 
and fortune among the same surroundings from 
which the boy looked out upon the world — a 
fresh start with the God-speed of renewed and 
honorable ambition. There's nothing like set- 
ting forth with a clean heart, and the man who 
can go home, sit down among the old things, and 
receive the cheer of those who have dwelt placidly 
outside the storms, — that man will find himself 
going back to his labor with new poise, squarely 
on his feet once more after the earthquake, and 
ready to meet duty with level gaze. 
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A fortunate man is he who knows that away 
up countiy somewhere there is 

A MOTHERS ROCKING^-CHAIR 

Banker Bristol, Morton Bristol, now the world 
is at your throat ! 
You have scoffed at it and jeered at it so long ! 
Though its fangs are only paper — pledge and 
voucher, bill and note — 
They are bared to tear your honor, and they'll 
strong. 
Though the bonds that bind your struggles are 
but phantom bonds of ink. 
Ancient Tubal never forged more massive chain 
Than the fetters now upon you, set and soldered 
link by link 
By the fickle gods of Fortune and of Gain. 

Banker Bristol, you have vanquished, Morton 
Bristol, you were proud. 
You have smiled when others, beaten, writhed 
to earth; 
But to-night they 're up and at you, all the bitter, 
cruel crowd ! 
You are whipped and you are mark for others' 
mirth. 
As for pity ! Did you have it ? As for Mercy ! 
Did you lend ? 
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Can you ask for what you scorned to give a foe ? 
Search the dockets and the papers of the desk at 
which you bend ; 
Mark the mocking of the mob that lays you 
low! 

Morton Bristol, search still further ; there ^s a let- 
ter in your mail, 
Underneath the littered pile on which you frown ; 
Tis in cramped, old-fashioned writing, and its 
faded ink is pale. 
And its postmark names a little country town. 
Read that letter. Banker Bristol ! Shut your eyes 
a while and dream ; 
Dull your ears to cynic voices of the street. 
Clear the cobwebs from aflFection, throw aside the 
shattered scheme. 
Make the temple of your being clean and sweet. 
Was there bourne for boyish blessing ? Can you 
see it, know it, now ? 
Was there spot to sob your childish woe or care ? 
T was up home in that old kitchen with Her hand 
upon your brow, 
When you snuggled down at " Mother's Rock- 
ing-Chair.^' 

Widow Bristol, Mary Bristol, here 's the up-stage 
at your door ! 
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Here's a man that 's bent and broken, old and 

gray; 
Here's a man that calls you " Mother,'' crying^ 
** Home, thank Grod, once more ! ^ 
Meet and dasp him at your threshold! Lead 
the way. 

Lead him in beside the fire, lay the logs across the 
blaze, 
Pat the cushion for his weary, world-worn head. 
Sit before him, charm his sorrows with the old- 
time Mother gaze. 
Speak the honest words the world has left 
unsaid. 
Stroke the hand the world has calloused ; there 's 
a heart that 's caUoused, too ! 
Pour the ointment of your love upon his soul ! 
T is a boy, — not man, — O mother, who has fled 
this day to you, 
Tis your touch, your word, your smile must 
make him whole. 
Bring the good things, — all the good things, — he 
is but a boy to-day : 
Spread the table — there 's a charm he '11 not 
forget ; 
Draw the curtain, shut the world out, — it is cold 
and drear and gray, -r- 
But within there 's all the sun of home-love yet. 
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Little mother, touch the rocker as you used to 

years ago, 

Croon the old songs as you used to ; let him rest. 

Smooth his hair and pat his eyelids — just a boy 

to-day, you know ! 

Draw his aching head upon your mother breast. 

Morton Bristol, as you listen are you dreaming 
of the world ? 
Do you see it bring a smile to meet your smile ? 
Do you see a newer prospect under brighter skies 
unfurled ? 
Have you leaiiied that guile is surely born from 
guile ? 
Gro you back, then, Morton Bristol ! Take your 
burden once again. 
Give the world its honest portion, share for 
share; 
Teach the lesson of forbearance unto other strug- 
gling men 
As 't was taught to you in ** Mother's Rocking- 
Chair.'' 



ND yet the bitterest selfishness in the 
world is the selfishness of those life- 
battered wrecks that are foul from 
many voyages and swing at last into 
the home eddy, demanding rehabilitation at the 
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hands of those to whom shame and sin dzeg& are 
brought as the return caigo. The consolation 
and the building anew of faith and honorable 
purpose are happy tasks that the old folks cheer- 
fully take unto themselves. When the spark of 
regeneration remains under the burnt-out embers 
on the soul-forge to kindle a new fire of ambition, 
they are repaid. 

But the hopeless hulks that lie stranded on the 
home shores in so many Maine villages ! The 
men who have failed miserably, and the women 
who have gone wrong ! Unrepentant, too, so 
many of them ! 

There are few peoples in the world who feel 
such pride in successful offspring as New Eng- 
landers. And the failures are correspondingly 
heart-breaking. 

— Uncle Job doesn't come to the store as 
much lately, does he? 

— No, we don't see him down here to stop very 
long now — only comes for the mail an' groc'ries 
— don't set 'round the stove now'days with the* 
rest of us. 

— I 've noticed he don't. Acts sort o' meechin'^ 
too. Any trouble ? 

— His boy's come home — the one he's alwa's 
bragged on so much, ye know. Plum fizzle in 
life — wuss off 'n northin'. Stole or cheated or 
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suthin^ an^ it was all strung out in the papers 
"bout him. Tough for Uncle Job. He can't 
seem to lift his head here to the store again ; and 
I guess the boy is plastered on 'em for good. 
Ambition all gone. — 

The cut-throat who crawls into the old farm- 
house with bludgeon and gag is not so cruel as a 
son who comes in disgrace to smear the stain 
upon the honest and simple ones who have not 
merited it. 

A pathetic figure now is that shamed old father 
who has always toiled so faithfully, narrowed all 
his pleasures that he might scrupulously keep 
every obligation owed to his fellows, and has 
walked among his neighbors with the serene 
dignity of an honest man. 

They do not think the less of him now, but he 
takes the burden of the disgrace upon his bent 
shoulders, does not like to meet his neighbors' 
looks, shuns the little store forums, and goes 
stumbling down the field in his furrow away from 
the fence when the teams jog past. 

— If the world ever tied a tin can to my tail, 
says The Postmaster, — by Godfrey mighty, I'd 
set down and gnaw the string in two, and bresh 
some of the dust off 'n me, and git my tail so 's 
't would wag again before I 'd come home to let 
mv folks have a look at me. 
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And those who know the tale have this for the 
stoiy of 

HOW JIM BRANN CAME HOME 

Now such was the way Jim Brann came home — 

he came in the hobo style — ^ 
Tucked on the trucks and clutching a truss for 

many a weary mile. 
Grimy and frowsled and ragged and sore, forehead 

embossed with a bruise, — 
There ^s muscle to spare in a brakeman'^s 1^, and 

plenty of weight in his shoes. 
The city is cjrnical, bitter, and cold, — its doom 

falls swift and grim 
When a man is weak in grace and grip, — and it 

wreaked its worst on Jim. 
And the brand of pluck they sell at bars is a 

traitor to trusting man. 
Dropping him finadly fast and far, — and such was 

the fall of Brann. 
So this was the way Jim Brann came home : 

sneaked from beneath a car, 
Dmined from a flask the last of the pluck he '^d 

bought at a city bar. 
And up through the fields of the old home town 

in the hush of the evening's calm 
He sought the path in the pasture lane that led 

to his father's farm. 
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And here in the ways of his boyhood days, with 

thoughts of his youth reborn. 
He stumbled and cursed the wretch he was, with 

something like honest scorn. 
He thought of the lies his letters had told to the 

loving folks back there, — 
Protestations of decent deeds and vows that his 

ways were square; 
Lies he had read to his ribald friends — read with 

a mocking grin — 
Sealed and stamped them with rum-seared tongue 

— and plunged anew in sin. 
Lies and lies — the scoffing lies ! He had held 

them better than truth. 
But here in the hush of the fields of home shame 

gnawed with tearing tooth. 
Guile and guilt for the folks at home ! Yet these 

not half their woe. 
For wickeder far his mock of love, and now they 

must know — must know ! 
The stone-vexed brook where he kneeled to drink 

babbled with voice of blame. 
And the whip-poor-will on the wooded hill plain- 
tively echoed " Shame ! "^ 
And under the lilac'^s shrouding shade, in the 

lamplight^s mellow glare. 
He knelt by the window-sill and gazed on the 

old folks sitting there. 
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And tint wmt Hat wmw Jbat 

UtrimnH vrik gnt mad gnwp, 
S mm e d vhii llie wmoist a£ a hobos luke, and 

Uackcr bcBcmdi vrdiczine; 
Stariog in from &tt A52 of Eight on ilie old 

hone* fiveade. 
And hearing tlie tziislfbl bonsts cif tiiOBe to vhoni 

his ktten Bed. 
Tbfey were Ui&ag one «ho sat with them the 

news of their vorthj son. 
Of his proud soooess and his stand ^Wmgst moi 

in the great vide wodd np jon. 
Then mother broi^t her rosewood box, whone 

all she prized was kept. 
To read onoe more what Jimmy wrote, and, read- 

ingy softl J wept. 
And when their nei^bcH' went his way, the fisither 

tamed the lock. 
And hud the rag across the door, and wound the 

old tall clock. 
Then read the Word in solemn tones and knelt 

and prayed for Jim, 
Beseeching little for themselves but all Grod^s 

good for him. 
Then all the house was dark and still ; but in the 

night outside 
There writhed a sobbing, tattered wretch — a 

prodigal denied! 
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Thrust back, not by the hands of home, but by 

his guilty heart, 
By conscience towering grim and stem and bid- 
ding him depart. 
What ? Bring before a father's gaze that face of 

sin the scroll, 
And thrust beside a mother's heart that black 

and blistered soul ? 
No ! Forth he strode beneath the stars — drenched 

now with honest tears 
That swept from heart and soul and brain the 

shameful bitter years. 
And with a prayer — an honest prayer — he 

sought the grace of God, 
And bent and kissed the worn old sill his parents' 

feet had trod ; 
Then, standing, smote his breast and cried, " Go 

forth once more, Jim Brann, 
And stay, God help you, till you bring a clean 

and honest man ! " 
So that was the way Jim Brann went back to 

fight the tight of men, 
And that was why God seemed so good when he 

came home again. % 
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HERE is at last the day when all the 
children come home. It is the day 
that the old house has looked forward 
to with dread — a metaphor not too 
far-fetched, for the old Maine farm-houses, ten- 
anted all the years by simple, loving natures, do 
come at last to possess something that is almost 
like a soul. The gable windows seem like placid 
eyes, and the expression is all benignity. But on 
this day when all the children come hurrying 
home, the old house shudders in its aged frame, 
for it feels that at last the hearth fires are to 
grow cold, the stir of life within it to cease, and 
the lock to be placed upon its crumbling door, 
like a seal upon mortal lips. Only another 
abandoned Maine farm ! 

The gentle spirit that has tenanted it and kept 
its fires alight and its windows glowing has grown 
weary at last, and now 

FATHER ^S ASLEEP! 

The " boys from town '" are at home to-day — 
None of them young and one of them gray ; 
The lawyer, the doctor, the parson, and Jim 
Who has simply made money, but that suits him. 
All of them back on the farm for a while. 
Worn by the hurry of mile upon mile. 
Their duties are waiting — the lawyer's case, 
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The sick man dreading his fever**s pace, 

A sermon that ^s lacking a fitting end. 

And men with money to borrow and lend. 

All of the children are home to-day, 

But they whisper their greetings, and turn away. 

The gable windows staring down 

On the old ell door take on a frown, 

As though they wonder where can be 

The hearty welcomes they used to see. 

And the old gray gable sends a mouse 

Down to search through the quiet house 

For the good old man who used to stand 

At that open door with outstretched hand, 

Singing these words to an old refrain 

As he gathered his boys to his arms again : 

" Homey hoysy home I Oh^ that V the place to be ! 
If any time a thing goes wrongs bring it home 

to mje. 
I used to mend your playthings — Uttle boats 

and carts — 
And here at home youUfnd a glue that V good 

for broken hearts.'^ 

The mouse came back. With a screaking blind 
The gable asked, " Did you search and find ? ^ 
" Hush ! "^ said the mouse ; " his children weep ; 
He is down in the fore-room fast asleep."" 



IT'S HOME UP HERE 

Father 's asleep in the old fore-room, 

And the curtains are down and the soft, hushed 

gloom 
Smooths the wrinkles and glosses the hair 
Framed in the tucks of the satin there. 
Father 's asleep ! His toil-gnarled hands 
Are crossed on his breast and the old clock stands 
In its comer glowering, tall and grim. 
Striking the hours to waken him. 
And the old clock wonders why he lies 
Dreaming there with close-shut eyes, 
For the fields are fallow and all the May 
Seems to be calling him up and away. 
The sparrows wing to the window-sill 
Bringing the news from the south-slope hill, 
Twittering, " Old man, sow your seed ! " 
And marvelling why he does not heed. 
The soil-streaked boots in the open shed 
And the old hat hanging overhead 
Are by the web of the spider sealed 
While dumbly expecting the call afield. 
The big round eyes of the cattle stare 
At the rough-voiced stranger's hasty care, 
Wondering 'neath the word and blow 
" Where is he who loved us so ? " 
And honi^ heads despondent hang. 
For once the mows and rafters rang 
With the jovial song the old man sang : 
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" OA, home is a home wherever U may he — 
Carpets on the parlor floor look cornfHable to 

But better them a carpet is a bam that '* smig 

amd warm^ 
And the IcnomM that your cattle have a roof to 

shed the storm."^ 

And the grave horse questions the dog : ** Sir, pray, 
Where is the good old man to-day ? ^ 
" Just now,'' says the dog, " I chanced to creep 
To the fore-room door, and he 's fast asleep." 

Fast asleep ? Aye, fast asleep ! 
Though the clock has called he slumbers deep ; 
Though birds have called, though hearts still call, 
His hands are crossed and he sleeps through all. 
And he does not rise when his neighbor come, — 
Once so jocund, now so dumb ! 
Rustle and creak ! They throng and press. 
Pass and touch with a soft caress 
The sunbrowned hand that stretched of yore 
Its welcome to all who passed that door. 
But he does not smile and he does not wake 
A greeting to give or leave to take. 
Though one stands forth and tells of deed 
Of kindly mercy to those in need ; 
Of gifts and charities wide and free 
But hidden for only friends to see — 
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Reproving palm he does not sweep 

As he would have done ere he fell asleep. 

And when at last this praise is hushed — 

This praise at which he would have blushed — 

His hearty basso does not ring 

Its burden in the song they sing : 

"OA, heaven^ friends^ is home for the soul thai 

struggles here ; 
Leave the earthly tenement to crumble on Us 

bier. 
The home road is the dearest road thai ever feet 

have trod 
If you know the hand awaiting is the hand of 

Father God^ 

But the clock that sees the lid closed down, 
The gable staring with puzzled frown 
On the people who follow him and weep, 
Sigh, " Fast asleep ! Still fast asleep ! '^ 
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Set in its furrow^ the lurching plow 

With palm-rubbed handles coaxes now; 

The Night has summoned, bui here comes Dawn 

And with it Another; the plow speeds on. 
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At.ways a seat for another, 
Providiii"' we squeeze Vni tight ; 
Stanvpin' in from the sniotlier. 
For H is siiowin'' hard to-night. 
Time for a bit o'' smokin"'. 
Time for another tale, 
Time for a little jokin", 
Waitin' here for the mail. 
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WHILE WAITIN' 
FOR THE MAIL 




^OODROW comes stamping into 
the postoffice — thud — thudding 
his moccasined feet to restore 
circulation. 

— Kind o' chilly out back, 
hain't it, Chet ? asks The Postmaster genially. 

— Wal, I think p'raps the weather would 
stiffen cream up a little if it was left out over 
night, Chet admits cautiously. 

He pulls off a big red and blue mitten and 
breaks the icicles off his shaggy beard. 

— Anything for out back folks ? 

The Postmaster fingers in one or two boxes and 
then shakes his head at the wicket. He is just 
shifting his chew and therefore does n't find it con- 
venient to speak. 

— Hain't northin', do ye mean ? 

— Not a scrimptom for any of the folks out 
your way. 

— Wal, Waterses' folks said the' was sure to be 
something for them — said their niece alius wrote 
'em, 'long about this time o' month, and that 's 
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really one of the things I ^m out here after, that 
letter. The Waterses are anxious to hear, for one 
of the niece's children has been sick. 

— Wal, I wish I could help 'em out, says The 
Postmaster — but I hain't got no way of poking 
people up to write letters. All I can do is to 
deliver letters over when they get along. 

— They was so gol-nation sure about that 
letter ! muses Chet. — Say, Jeth, you don't mind 
takin' another look, do ye, jest to make sure P 

— Wal, I might borry the telescope from the 
Lick Observatory and take a special and thorough 
look through the postoffice jest for the benefit of 
the Waterses. It may be that the letter they are 
expecting has accidentally got into one of my hol- 
low teeth, or I may comb it out o' my whiskers 
when I get up to-morrer morning. You and the 
Waterses may think I take a base-ball bat and dis- 
tribute the mail with it. But 1 don't. I put it 
into the boxes where it belongs and it's there 
when ye call for it. 

— There hain't no need of gettin' teetery over 
the thing. — Ye 're paid to stand there and 
accommodate the public, hain't ye ? 

— Yes, I get about a hundred and thutty 
dollars a year for bein' bossed round and jawed at 
by ev'ry old fub-dub in town. Of course I 'm over- 
paid and all that, but you know that these high- 
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salaried gov^ment ofHcials are alius set Vay up. 
I can'^t help it. 

— Wal, it won't hurt ye a mite to take jest 
another look through your boxes there. There 
won't be any one come in from out back for an- 
other week and I 'd jest like to make sure that 
there hain't any letter here. 

— Say, thunders The Postmaster, his face close 
up to the wicket, — do ye suppose that I 'm goin' to 
have any back ro'd steer that 's wearing a buffler 
co't which is baldheaded below the waist line 
comin' in here and tellin' me how to run this post- 
office ? Do ye think I *m goin' to get down on 
my hands and knees and hair-pin out the cracks 
in the floor, or that I 'm goin' to pitch over the hay 
in my bam to see if there 's any letters for the 
Waterses, who have about four letters a year? 
Wal, not if the court knows herself, and she thinks 
she does. 

— You put on more airs and get off more s€iss 
than the postmaster of New York City, says Chet 
disgustedly, and he makes way for Aunt Throny 
Sawyer who calls at the wicket for her Zion's 
"Adversary," as ITie Postmaster has facetiously 
named it. 

And Woodrow, tamping his pipe, retreats to the 
refuge of the " Fabricators' Cabinet," behind the 
barrel stove. 
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— Is she driftin' in the back deestrick ? inquires 
a solemn ruminant. 

— Consid'able on the ridge. There won't be no 
stage through to-night. 

— There would be if there was any man left 
like Ariock Brown. We used to call him 

"OLD GID-DAP!'' 

« TcHLK, tchlk ! Gid-dap ! "" 
Alwa's come larrupin' lickity whoop 
With a cluck in his throat like a hen with the 

croup, 
The hustlin'est goer that lived in our town 
Was a man by the name of old Ariock Brown. 
He owned a big sawmill, and handled pressed hay, 
And dickered for bosses ; and day after day 
Here, there, and yender he ducked and he skun — 
Tag gool with the world and old Brown on the run. 
He was one of them old-fashioned fellers, all " go,*" 
And oh, how he hated a chap that was slow ! 
He 'd set on the aidge of his old wagon seat 
And lick up his critter and whang down the street, 
A-stretchin' his neck out until it would seem 
He was tryin** to git there ahead of his team. 
As far as you 'd see him he 'd lay on the strap. 
And as long as you 'd hear him 't was, " Tchlk, 

tchlk! Gid-dap!^ 
He went through the world fairly scootitf and 

flyin\ 
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He tore through the air with his elbows a-pryin\ 
As chuck full of squirms as a witch on a stick ; 

He wore himself out and he 'tended to dyin' 
Jest as spry and as quick. 

He had a procession a mile or so long. 
Was wealthy and people turned out pretty strong. 
Relatives plugged on the style kind o' hard, 
And the bearers they walked all the way to the 

yard. 
And bein' they walked, the procession, you know, 
Kept hitchin' and haltin' and moved dretful slow. 
And 1 11 bet if they 'd peeked they 'd diskivered a 

frown 
On the dead and cold features of Ariock Brown. 
I was wonderin' some as I rode there behind 
If his sperit could see and was calm and resigned. 
When all of a sudden the hearse bosses r'ared. 
Though they hadn't excuse in the world to be 

scared. 
The driver, I guess, must have been half asleep. 
For they tumbled him off in the dust in a heap 
And away they went humpin' it off with deceased 
As though both the ground and their heels had 

been greased. 
And all of us reckoned on seein** that hearse 
Go bottom-side up in the gutter or worse. 
But as though they 'd a driver those bosses kept 

straight 
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And gee-ed at the yard and went in through the 

gate 
And slammed ^crost the grave-yard as fast 's they 

could stave 
Then pulled up as stiddy 's a clock at the grave. 
And when the procession come stragglin' along, 
The people all wonderin' what had gone wrong, 
For the hosses had never been skittish before, 
We did n't dispute when the driver he swore 
That just 'fore the mix-up a big chiUy fist 
Had gaffled his reins, giv' his elbow a twist 
And knocked him clean off with a turrible rap 
While Ariock's voice said, " Tchlk, tchlk, there, 

gid-dap ! '^ 

For we as know Ariock have the impression 

He was bound to put life in his fun'ral procession. 

He never took comfort unless he went fast ; 
So his sperit hopped up there and driv' like a 
Hessian, 

— "Brown style " to the last. 

O any of ye b'lieve in sperits ? 

— There's sperits o' turpentine, 
sperits o' nitre, sperits o' — 

— An' the sperits ye order to come 
fix)m Boston by express an' that ye 're too stingy 
to treat on. But I mean — gimme a match — I 
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mean — ump-foo — ump-foo — I mean — sptoo — 
real ghosts. 

— The only spook I ever heard about to my 
sartin knowledge was 

THE HA'NT OF AUNT ANN DUNN 

Theee were never no sech dewin'*s in the town o' 

Tuck before — 
Twas the only thing they talked of down to 

Washburn's groc'^ry store, 
An' it wasn't none surprisin' that the clack did 

run an' run, 
For the story went that sperits was a-ha'ntin' 

Aunt Ann Dunn. 
As she told it to the neighboi*s she was workin' 

round the house — 
Things was full as ca'ra as usual — jest as quiet as 

a mouse ! 
Uncle 'Nial was a-cobblin' — has, ye know, for 

thutty year. 
He has alwa's kept the village well patched up in 

hoofin' gear ; 
Has his shop jest off the kitchen, pretty nigh the 

butt'iy door, 
There he sets an' pounds an' stitches — rip an' 

rap, an' twitch and bore. 
Wal, s'r, as Aunt Ann she tells it — she was mixin' 

doughnut dough 
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In the buttVy off the kitchen — things was nice 

an' ca'm, ye know ! 
All to onct there came a hissin' — splitter-splatter, 

steam an' fizz ! 
" Scat ! "" says she, " that kittle 's over ! How the 

nation s'pose that is ? 
Hain't been filled a ha'f a minit — water 's cold 

right out the spout, 
I^nd o' Goshen, how things bother ! " Then she 

went a-bustlin' out ; 
But there waVt a thing a-dewin' — kettle set 

there cold an' ca'm — 
Wa'n't no sign o' bilin' nowhere — Ann she tried 

it with her pa'ip. 
Then says she to Uncle 'Nial : " Hain't ye heard 

that kittle bile?" 
" Seems 's if," says he, still a-poundin' an' a-singitf 

this 'ere style : 
" Old BUI Beats had a tight-skinned hqgy 

Hog got parViled onct in a fog,, 

ArU he '^ all wore daown a^ thin '^ a rail 
''Cause ev'ry time he winks it wiggles his tail^ 

Old Aunt Dunn went back a-growlin', went to 

mixin' dough ag'in. 
Kept a-thinkin' 'bout that kittle — thing it 

bothered her like sin. 
" My ! " says she a-cufiin' spiteful, as she stirred 

an' stirred an' stirred, 
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** That's the queerest thing to happen that a 

critter ever heard. 
That 'ere kittle hain't a-leakin', ain't filled up nor 

northin' like, 
Yit it went to b'ilin', sizzlin' like a reg'lar little 

tyke. 
There is suthin' dretful funny — suthin' 'bout it I 

can't see, 
But it reelly must have happened — 'Nial heard 

it same as me. 
Curi's thing he didn't spy it — sees the stove 

from where he is, 
But he's got — so — absent-minded!" Spitter- 

spatter, fush and fizz ! 
Sounded like a reg'lar deluge had^-come a-pourin' 

in — 
Old Aunt Dunn run out a-screamin', "Lord o' 

Love, there 't is ag'in ! " 
But there wa'n't no sign o' bilin' — kittle set there 

ca'm an' still, 
Wa'n't no sound but Uncle 'Nial poundin' like a 

stampin' mill. 
" Hain't ye heered — that — kittle, 'Nial ? " 

'Nial clamped another shoe — 
" Seems 's if!" says he, still a-singin' only song 

he ever knew: 

" T%xt tight-skinned hog of old Bill Beais^ 
He '*sjest growed nothirC hud skin ani sqiLecdsy 
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Got mvd on his tail arC his skvn sags back 
ArC he carCt shet his eyes ^cause there havrCt no 
slackJ^ 

Dozen times inside an hour did that kittle hiss 

an' bile, 
Till Aunt Dunn she got hysterics in a most tre- 

menjus style ; 
Went an' hollered to the neighbors an' they come 

a-runnin' in, 
An' she told 'em there was sperits come to ha'nt 

her, sure as sin. 
Then she took 'em in the butt'ry an' they harked 

for things to drop, 
Uncle 'Nial kept a-poundin' — s€ud he couldn't 

'ford to stop! 
Sure enough, inside a minit that 'ere kittle b'iled 

an' hissed. 
Though the water wasn't heated so's't would 

warm a baby's fist. 
All the folks tore round the village, addin' to it 

more an' more, — 
'Twas the only thing they talked of down to 

Washburn's groc'ry store — 
An' it fin'ly got related that the sperit had de- 
clared 
He was goin' to flood that village — wa'n't a 

pusson to be spared. 
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An^ for miles all round that section people left 

their r^lar biz 
An^ come hangin^ round that buttery, jest to hear 

that kittle sizz. 
Unde ""Nial kepta-poundin'* — rip an' rap an' rip 

an' rap — 
With his pegs an' thread beside him an' his stone 

acrost his lap. 
An' at times when folks wa'n't lookin' he would 

take his old black jug 
Hoss it up acrost his elbow, take a swig an' fill his 

mug; 
Then he 'd squirt like furynation 'tween them old 

pipe teeth of his 
From his shop, clear crost the kitchen, on the 

cook stove, hiss-ti-sizz ! 
All would holler, " Hear that, 'Nial ? " " Seems 

's if! " 'Nial he would say. 
Then he 'd shift his old black lapstone an' he 'd 

sing an' pound away : 

" Old BeM hog his skin got so tight 
Thcut he couldH shet his eyes so '« to sleep^ come 

night. 
But the critter knows a heap^ wal^naowyou bet^ 
For folks learn a lot if their eyes hain't shetJ^ 
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ES, any one needs his eyes open in these 
days, remarked The Schoolmaster, — 
to watch both spirits and humankind. 
I kept my eye on a certain case in my 
neighborhood that, while it is a far remove from 
a ghost story, illustmtes how there may be very 
real h^ants in the business world to-day — the 
kind of a commercial ghost that I call 

THE TRAILER 

One of the partners was " Figger-four Jake,"" 

The other was " Hare-lipped Todd '^ ; 
They peddled Aresh halibut, haddock, and hake. 

Mackerel, clams, and cod. 
" Figger-four Jake ^ had an angled knee. 

And he walked with a bob and a hop. 
And " Hare-lipped Todd *" conversed, did he. 

With a Scandinavian chop. 
But each to the other was complement : 

Jake had a fog-horn shout. 
He could clamor their wares as on they went. 

While Todd could dodge about. 
Jake had the voice to draw the trade 

To window and gate and door. 
And Todd, when patrons a signal made. 

In that direction tore. 
And people in speaking of partnerships 

Pointed with honest pride 
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To that assortment of legs and lips 

By mutual interests tied. 
So, no one supposed such ideal plan 

Could fail and bite the dust ; 
But Jake and Todd — such e^er is man ! — 

Fell out one day and " bust.^ 

Then each of them stocked competitive cart 

With fish of every kind ; 
Figger-four made an early start, 

But Todd trailed on behind. 
As usual, Jake with a lusty yell 

Called customers out to the door. 
But Todd would wait for a breathing-spell 

In the howl of Figger-four. 
T was about like this : " Now here ye go ! 

For nice fresh hake and cod. 
Mackerel, halibut, haddock — yo ho ! 

Heads and sounds and scrod ! ^' 
And right behind, with his elbows peaked. 

With a "huddup'' old Todd came. 
And through the gap of his hare-lip squeaked, 

« Hi, here, h'ust 'he hame !^ 

In the business world when a man strikes out 

In a rather original way. 
And by dint of making his dollars shout 

Forces his scheme to pay, 
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There ^8 always some fellow — drone or afraid — 

And grudging his breath or grit 
Who is ready to pilfer the hustler's trade 

When the other has cornered it. 
He steals the fruits of the enterprise 

When the hustler stops for wind, 
For the thoughtless mob not always buys 

From the man who has stoutly dinned* 
The trick is hidden with nicer art 

In the hurrying city trade. 
But the method's the same: — there's an old 
Todd's cart 

Behind success new-made. 
Daily the up-to-date Figger-four, 

Shouting as best he can, 
Discovers a trailer — a man or store — 

Stealing his trade or plan. 
Whenever a man has won his way 

And has hustled as best he could. 
There 's the dogging man at his heels to say, 

" Here's something just as good ! " 
For there 's always a fellow to ape success. 

Or to echo a well-earned fame, — 
Some trickster who '11 squeak that the price is 



And add, " It 's h'ust 'he hame ! " 
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T was by some sech connivitf an^ shen- 
anigan that Ase Shaw come trailin' 
into his prop^ty. All the capital Ase 
had to start with was a plug hat an^ a 
cheek ye could n^t dent with a wedge pessle. But 
Ase was one o' them fellers that knew jest when 
to grab in. There's a reglar science in that. 
The stiddy puller is a reel ornament to the world, 
but the grabber in — he's the boy that sets down 
at last an' sticks his thumb into his vest armhole 
an' wiggles his little finger so's to make his 
di'mond ring wink, knowin' like, — havin' the 
di'mond ring to do it with. Ase waited, let 
things work along to the right notch, an' then he 
grabbed in on 

ABSENT-MINDED HESEKI' SHAW 

The heedlessest critter that I ever saw. 

As numb-skulled as tophet, was Heseki' Shaw. 

Was always forgettin' what he was about ! 

We people 'round town kind o' thought he was 

"out." 
He always was doin' some back-ended trick : 
One time when he wanted to break off a stick, 
He laid it right over the mouth of the well 
And jumped on the middle ; it broke and he fell ! 
'Twas lucky that some of the neighbors were 

'round 
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Or the tom-swatted fool would V sartin been 

drowned. 
Walked out of a second floor window on air, — 
Was intendin' to build a pi-azzy roof there — 
Forgot till he flammed on the ground nearly kilt 
That the roof was jest notion and had n't been 

built. 
Was mendin' a stall in the linter one day, 
And was poundin' and bangin' and nailin'' away, 
When all of a sudden the fust thing he knew 
Whang-bang, through the side of the tie-up he 

flew. 
He somehow or other was tryin' to nail 
To the wall of the linter a cow's wigglin' taiL 
Said later he thought 't was a battening strip, 
But he knowed that it waVt when she fetched him 

that clip. 
A feller was down on the road haulin' freight 
And he came across Shaw who had held up to bait. 
That critter was thinkin' and munchin' away. 
His eyes off on space and his mouth full of hay. 
While the bosses stood droolin' as hungry as 

crows. 
With doughnuts and biskits spread under their 

nose. 
Wal, that was the style of the dough-head, I swan ! 
Absentest mindedest sort of a man ! 
Never stayed Vound with the gang at the store, 
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'D ruther set off by himself; and he ^d more 
ThundMn^ old papers and tinker-sculeh 'round 
Than a hoss with a windlass could h'ist off the 

ground. 
So he doddered 'round home till he wore his folks 

out: 
But I guess they 'd V kept him his lifetime, 'thout 

doubt, 
If, once when the minister called at the house, 
He had n't stirred up such a terrible touse. 
His father 'n the elder were waitin' for tea 
And were talkin' away jest as busy 's could be, 
Hesekiah stubbed in with a light in his hand 
That his mother had told him to set down on the 

stand. 
He sat down the lamp on the minister's head 
And it liked to burned up the caboose, so they 

said. 
While the minister out, and he ran for a mile 
With his whiskers burned off and his clothes drip- 
pin' ile. 
The dad — wal, he rose and he set Heseki' 
Right up in the boot-trade and kicked him so 

high 
That he wasn't seen 'round when the hoorah 

cooled down, 
Jest dropped out of sight — disappeared from the 

town. 
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The critters that always have over such clack 
Said, * He^s got to goin' — forgot to come back ! ^ 
Ever heard of him since ? Say, you see that ^ere 

hall, 
That great handsome buildin^ ? Wal, stranger, 

they call 
That buildin' « The Shaw.^ T was a gift to the 

place. 
Heseki' ? Not a bit ! T was his young brother Ase 
Gave the thing to the town and it canies his 

name ; — 
He 's the one of the Shaws that has got all the 

fame. 
It was this way, you see : Heseki^ all them years 
While he stubbed around daffy was thinkin' up 



And patent contraptions so handy and slick 
That later the mill-man grabbed onto them quick. 
But Ase was the feller ! You see, Heseki' 
Stubbed 'er up to the city, looked 'round, made a 

try, 
Grot the mill-folks excited and then of coui-se he 
Went to schemin' and plannin"* as hard as could 

be. 
Walked 'round in a trance wusser'n ever, 'twas 

said. 
With those gears and contrivances jammed in his 

head. 
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Then he blowed out the gas at the tavem, died 

there, 
And was taken back home in a box marked " With 

Care.'' 
Then Ase took them patents, went at it in style, 
And slick as a whistle he cleaned up his pile. 
And the most of the world never heaixl of nor 

saw 
The real chap who done it — that Heseki' Shaw. 
For Ase scooped the name and the fame and the 

tin, — 
That's the way of the world, ye know, time, 

time ag'in. 
I was in at a seance soon after Hes died 
And the meejum got word of him. Said he had 

tried 
To squeeze past Saint Peter — he could n't, 

though, 'cause 
To save his blamed soul could n't tell who he was. 
Meejum said he was sittin' there outside the gate, 
And he 's sittin' there yet — got to loaf 'round and 

wait 
Till some one from this way, who 's knowin' the 

same, 
Comes past so's to tell him his town and his 

name. 
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UT Big Ben Belcher can't be fooled in 
no sech style. He's inventin' all the 
time — has invented a cow's tail holder 
for flytime that's guaranteed to cure 
any hired man of swearin' ; has got up some anti- 
stagger shoes that he hopes to introduce into the 
leadin' clubs for them millionaires to wear home 
if they want to walk and cool off without tumblin' 
down, and he 's right at it all the time in a way 
to keep ye dizzy follerin' him. Feller from down 
his way was tellin' me last week 

THE LATEST TIP FROM 
"PATENT-RIGHT" BELCHER 

" Patent-eight" Belcher of Scarboro Flat 

Has recently asked for a caveat — 

A caveat 

On a "Patent Cat 

Identifier 

Releaser and Tryer." 

He has figured it out 

Beyond a doubt 

That it 's going to win. 

If you want to get in 

On the strength of a block 

Of treasury stock. 
Apply for prospectus and terms and all that 
To " Patent-right " Belcher of Scarboro Flat 
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Announces Mr. Belcher : " There is skerce a man 

but knows 
That a cat 's a pesky bother, the way she comes 

and goes. 
A cat's a tarnal trouble, but so long's ye have 

your cat. 
Ye have got to chase and tend her — and here 's 

what I am at : 
There 's forty million famlies that own a cat and 

dog. 
The scheme 's as broad 's the nation and 't will set 

the land agog. 
There's a hundi-ed nights in winter when a cat 

is out and in — 
A yowlin' first to be let out and then let in agi'n. 
Then there 's traipsin' to the winder and traipsin' 

to the door, 
Ye 're bound to ketch your death o' cold by step- 
pin' on the floor ; 
And then it 's pay for doctorin' and drugs and all 

of that, 
And all for lack of science for to figger on the 

cat. 
Forty million people and eighty million feet 
And a thousand million cuss-words too awful to 

repeat. 
Colds and coughs and sneezes — and all of this 

because 
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No man but Ezra Belcher ^s dug relief from 

Nature^s laws. 
" After years of careful study it is shown beyond 

a doubt 
A cat stands up and scratches when she wants to 

be let out. 
Stands up and yowls and scratches ag'*in the outer 

door, 
Then pushes on the panel, sliditf down toward 

the floor. 
So the * Belcher Safety Panel,' hinged above and 

free below, 
Affords convenient exit when the cat is bound 

to go; 
Swings outward when she pushes, but only out- 
ward swings. 
For otherwise 't would flood a house with skunks 

and other things. 

" Now contr'y wise, please notice, when a cat begins 

to yearn 
For shelter from the stormy blast to doors she '11 

not return. 
But she hustles to a winder and she leaps upon 

the sill. 
And *m-raows' and *yows' in plaintive tones and 

keeps it up until 
Ye flop the bedclothes off ye and stub ag'in a 

chair, 
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Bang up the frosty winder and snarl, * Ding blame 
ye! There!' 

" But my * Cat Identifier ! ' At her very first 
* Mer-aouw ! ' 

The dog gets up to listen — it 's his natui'e, 
anyhow — 

So, here observe the value of knowing Nature's 
laws ; 

In standing up to see her he will always put his 
paws 

On the sill inside the winder — the sill is made 
to tip, 

A pane of glass tips with it and in the cat may 
slip — 

That is, she gets admitted if she gets identified 

By the dog that's at the window — all strange 
cats stay outside. 

But the cat that knows the password comes in 
from out the storm, 

And the goodwife doesn't worry and the good- 
man's feet stay warm. 

And the doctors are lamenting and the cough- 
cure men are sad. 

But forty million fam'lies are all exceedin' glad. 

For there hain't no use in talkin', that land is 
surely blest 

Where the house-cats cease from troublin' and 
the wearv are at rest." 
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So " Patent-right'' Belcher of Scarboro Flat 
Has put in his claim for a caveat — 

A caveat 

On a "Patent Cat 

Identifier 

Releaser and Tryer.'' 

There is n't a doubt 

It is bound to win out 

There 's room for some more 

On the strictly ground floor. 

But you Ve got to be spry — 

Stock 's going sky-high. 
For prospectus and diagrams, terms and all that, 
Write " Patent-right " Belcher of Scarboro Flat 



H, there 's nothing like keeping busy, 

broke in The Schoolmaster. — Busy 

and happy and a bit of a song in 

your heart and in your mouth to keep 

your hands going ! 

Folks tread through life in jig-time nowa- 
days. The man who takes an Old Hundred stride 
breathes the dust and comes up to the taverns 
o' life in time to get pickings from the second 
table. By that time the other chaps are sitting 
on the front piazza of success smoking their cigars 
of contentment. I like for mine the measure of 
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THE "WORKIN' SONG^ OF 
OLD JOHN PAUL 

Down by the church lived old John Paul, 

He tunked with his hammer and he jabbed with 

his awl, 
He rapped and he tapped on his worn lapstone. 
And ever he trolled, with a lusty tone. 

" « Oh, high, diddy-di, for SalWry Sal ! 
Plump was she, an^ a right smart gal. 
Swing to the centre an^ caper down the hall. 
High, diddy-di,' "" sang old John Paul. 

In the nearby church preached Pastor Jones, 
A grim old saint of skin and bones. 
At the week-night meetings his flock would hear 
Old John Paul's song ring loud and clear. 

" * Oh, high, diddy-di, come rosum your bow. 
An' SalWry Sal now shake your toe. 
A ladies' chain an' a balance all. 
High, diddy-di,' " trolled old John Paul. 

The pastor stepped to the cobbler's shop ; 
Said he, " These ribald songs must stop ! 
They laugh and they nudge on Satan's Row 
To hear you bellow and bluster so 
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" With ^ High, diddy-di,' and your vulgar strain 
Anent some female, coarse and vain. 
Sing some good hymn, if you sing at all.*" 
" I don't know a hymn,*" said old John PauL 

The pastor forthwith taught him one, 

In adagio measure did it run. 

The beat moved slow, — as a good hymn should, — 

And John Paul sang it as best he could. 

But 't was " tum,'' and " tum,^ and the pegs went 

slow; 
For he timed his work by his songs, you know. 
T was slow for the hammer, and slow for the awl. 
And customers railed at old John Paul. 

To the pastor John Paul spoke, next day. 
" I '11 grant that souls are saved your way ; 
But mendin' soles is another thing, 
An' I can't git a hustle unless I sing : — 

" * Oh, high, diddy-di, there, tiptoe spry ! 
An' Sal'sb'ry Sal goes prancin" by.' 
Work when ye work with snap an' sprawl, 
•High, diddy-di,'" said old John Paul. 

Then here 's to the man who, all day long. 
Works with a will to a right smart song ! 
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For a hymn sometimes may be better sung 
By willing hands than a laggard tongue. 

God has set us our tasks to do ; 
Worship rings truest when work is through. 
Then it^'s hey for our labor, and a quickstep all 
To the « high, diddy^i -" of old John Paul. 



ND yit, said The Postmaster, some of 
the folks that hain't too smai*t suit me 
better in the long run. Ye '11 find 
that if ye give too much license to 
your quick-step fellers they'll be trompin' over 
your feelin's, your rights, your prospects, an' your 
hearts, fust thing ye know. Jest a bit of a hold-up 
once 'n a while, say I, to see whether or not ye 
hain't goin' to trodge on some poor devil that 's 
under foot. A man that alwa's looked where he 
was steppin' in this world was 

JOB BROWN, J. P. 

When old Job Brown hung out his sign, " J. P." — 
A justice of the peace, ye know ! Wal, we — 
We sort o' nudged an' snickered all round town, 
'Cause Brown — 

Wal, Job, ye understand, though straight's a 
string 
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In deals an' dickers an** in everything 

'Long business lines, wa'n't hardly our idee 

Of what an up-to-date J. P. should be. 

The boys, I ricollick, they all clubbed in 

An' bought a brindle bull caTs untanned skin, 

Sewed on some squirrel tails, then, aU hurraw, . 

Went 'round to serenade our man o' law. 

A feller made a speech informin' Job 

Admirin'' friends had brought an ermine robe. 

I would 'a' chased the critters off the place. 

But Job he only up an' trumped their ace. 

He thanked 'em in a way that caught the crowd, 

But added that he wa'n't in no ways proud. 

" An ermine robe," said he, " quite like is due 

To any justice good enough for you. 

But I hain't wuth the ermine, not by ha'f, 

I '11 figger I 'm plain law an' bound in ca'f." 

The smile he giv' them hectorin' fellers then 

He always had for all the tribe of men ; 

And those who climbed his narrow office stair. 

An' found him tilted in his old cane chair, 

Felt that smile warm 'em through his spec's' steel 

bows. 
Cocked at judicial angle on his nose. 

" Wal, friends," he 'd say, 

" No cure, no pay ! " 
An' so we called him Doctor of the Laws. 
" Now git together, friends," he 'd say, " because 
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The Justice of the Pieces just stepped out. 
I 'm Justice of the Peace, an' if ye doubt 
That I can mend your troubles slick as grease, 
Just try me — I 'm a Justice of the Peace.'' 
So Job set there and poofed his old T. D. 
An' kept his office — his old dog an' he. 
Folks still poked fun at him a little mite, 
Allowed his lib'ry hefted rather light, 
Bein' one book of statoots, mejum thick, 
D. Webster's speeches an' an almanick. 
Yet you can lo'd a jackass down with books. 
An' there hain't nothin' to him but the looks. 
But as the years went by we found Job Brown 
Was gittin' pretty hefty in our town. 
His lib'ry 'd go as mail, but judged by weight, 
His stock of common -sense was strictly freight. 
'Most 'fore we knew it, all our town's disputes. 
Our rows an' fusses, snarls an' threatened suits, 
Or any case of property in doubt 
Were bein', as the sayin' is^ " left out." 
An' though he did n't wear no ermine robe, 
A lord chief justice could n't beat our Job 
In smoothin' things an' savin' us expense, 
An' pumpin' into us pure common-sense. 
He showed us that a man who wants some law 
Can git as much as he can settle for ; 
That suits can run an' run an' run an' run 
So long 's a client pays to have his fun. 
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** Forgit your grudges fust,'' says Job, " an' then 

Jest git together, face to face, like men. 

I 'm dretful glad ye 've come to me to-day ! 

The Justice of the Pieces he 's away. 

I 'm goin' to buy his business an' his lease. 

An' run the place as Justice of the Peace." 

Of course there hain't much money made like that. 

An' Job's old wallet folded pretty flat. 

The pickin's that he got were kind o' slim. 

But there was jest his old dog Gyp an' him. 

An' he was tetchy 'bout too big a fee : 

" Ye must n't ever bribe a judge," said he. 

His old brown co't got rustier ev'ry day. 

But Job he never dunned a man to pay. 

His back growed humped, he got a crooked gait. 

But to the end his soul kept true an' straight. 

An' when Death took away his earthly lease. 

We knowed he went to Justice an' to Peace. 

His gravestun's down there where that lot is 



Two hunderd signed the paper that was passed — 
An' when the stun' was bought, we took the rest 
An' made a fund an' use the interest 
To keep that grave of honest old Job Brown 
An' everlastin' lesson to this town. 
If we could write upon that gravestun's face 
A list of what he 'd done to help this place, 
We 'd have a roll of honor to his fame. 
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But we should publish all our village shame — 
The shame that, thank the Lord, Job gently hid 
An' when 't was boxed, shet down an' locked the 

lid. 
There 'd be a list of heirs an' all their fights ; 
The sorrows an' the heart-aches over rights ; 
There 'd be the frowns, the snarls, the sneers an' 

scorn 
Out of the leavin's of our dead men bom. 
There 'd be the threats an' mutt'rin's of divorce. 
An' all the griefs that spring from Trouble's source. 
'T was better that this calendar was crossed 
With note : " By order of J. Brown nol prossed." 
So on his stun' this only will you see — 
But we know what it means — " J. BROWN, J. P." 



F you want one fair sample of how Job, 
or the "Square" as we sometimes 
called him, fixed a fight, said The 
Selectman, and thereby forever drove 

away the patronage of the Foster baches, I '11 tell 

you the story of 

HOW THE "SQUARE" DREW 
THE DEED 

The " Square " rasped with a spluttering pen 
-♦ Under the caption, " Know all Men " : 
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Then he suddenly whirled in his creaking chair 
And fixed on the brothers his grimmest glare. 
His spectacles lopped to the end of his nose. 
And he jigged on the floor with pettish toes. 
Paul kneaded his patches with toil-stained palms. 
And Ben sat scowling o'^er folded arms. 
"Le's see!" snapped the "Square"; "it 'pears 

to me 
Ye Ve kept bach hall since seventy-three ! " 
The brothers nodded. " An' now ye've fit ! 
Are ye bound an' detarmined ye 're goin' to split ?" 
Again they nodded. The " Square " said, 
" Ye ought to be walloped an' put to bed ! 
I licked ye as master in school like sin ; 
If I had my muscle I 'd lick ye ag'in ! 
Hain't ye 'shamed o' yourselves, ye knock-kneed 

steers. 
To fight like this arter thutty years?" 
They surlily shook their heads and then 
The pen of the " Square " rasped on again. 

The " Square " poised uncertain pen, 
" Le's see ! " he yelped, " middle name there, 
Ben! 
Yas ! — Freeman ! Your mother's maiden name. 
Poor woman, she 's dead, an' more 's the shame ! " 
He pursed his lips and knit his brow — 
" But she 's better ofF as things is now, 
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T ain't any comfort to mother a fool. 

I ought to V licked ye more in school. 

I whaled ye then till I spraint my arm ! — 

But le's git on an' divide this farm. 

Your mother is buried, I understand, 

Up on the knoll in the medder land. 

How be ye goin' — oh-h-h, right of way ! 

Nice comf'table plan for two brothers — say ! 

Ye sartinly can't help feelin' proud. 

Whichever 's the one that will be allowed 

By a clause in a deed — if he '11 behave — 

To visit his poor old mother's grave. 

Ye 're each of ye mean as an old bam rat. 

But say, be ye reelly as mean as that ? " 
They gloomily eyed him, Paul and Ben, 
And the " Square " rasped with his pen again. 

The " Square " halted and dipped his pen, 
And glowered around at the silent men. 
"Folks said to me when your father died 
The boys he left had sprawl an' pride. 
But I knowed ye, myself, an' I had my fears 
An' they 've all come true arter thutty years. 
Your father an' gran'ther was tioie blue men, 
But a yaller streak comes now an' then ; 
Most fam'lies have it a-runnin' through 
An' it 's busted out blame plain in you. 
It 's left to some one to bring disgrace — 
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But le^s git on an^ divide this place ! 
Reckon the furniture 's whacked up fair, 
Table from table an** chair from chair ? 
I figger them old things hate to part ! — 
*r would V sartin broken your mother's heart. 
But fools for young ones will ruin all — 
Set down there, Ben ! Set down there, Paul ! '^ 
He checked the rasp of his spluttering pen 
To face the gaze of two angry men. 

Both of the brothers, Paul and Ben, 
First Paul, then Ben, then Paul again, 
Hammered their toil-gnarled fists and cried, 
As they stood by his table, side by side : 
" We did n't come here to hear you read 
A curtain lectur' ! We want our deed. 
No, now we don't ! We '11 show this town 
No hump-backed lawyer can run us down. 
We 've eamt our livin's an' kept bach hall 
An' no thanks to nobody ! " Thus stormed PauL 
" We 've done it once — we can do it again 
An' it 's nobody's bus'ness," clamored Ben. 
Then under the " Square's " spectacled nose 
They shook their fingers and yelled, " We s'pose 
It 's a part of your mis'able lawyer plan 
To stir up fights jest "s long 's ye can. 
But ye can't come buzzardin' round our farm " — 
And the brothers whirled and palm struck palm. 
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Then mumbling of meddling in folks^ affairs 
They strode from the office and clumped downstairs. 
The " Square '^ slowly shaved his plug, 
From his corn-cob's bowl the coal he dug ; 
He smiled to himself and he wagged his head 
And fished for a match and softly said, 
"Jest another case where I don't git pay, 
But I alius did drive trade away ! "^ 

Then he tore the deed and dried his pen 

And calmly lighted his pipe again. 



UT all that don't show any reel leanin 
to'ards law, ye understand. Where 'd 
old Job have landed in a right smai*t 
up-an'-comin' hoss-trade with both 

parties allowed to be land-piruts an' each of 'em 

waitin' to git a whisker clinch an' yank t'other 

feller's financial jaw right ofF'n him ? 

In such a case as that the only kind of a 

Solomon-come-to-jedgment I know of fit to 

wrassle with the knotty p'ints is 

JUSTICE JOTHAM SHAW 

SaumB Jotham Shaw — Jotham Bristol Shaw, — 
Is looked to up in Puddledock to ladle out our law. 
He has been our not'ry public an' our justice of 
the peace, 
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Makes our wills an' legal papers, deed, conveyance, 

an' release, 
Pretty often marries people an' as soon's the 

village grew. 
He took out a new commission as a trial justice, 

too. 
Then he straightened up tremendous ! First, he 

made us kind o' sick, 
'Cause he perked himself so lofty, and he throwed 

it on so thick. 
We have never see'd no ermine on the back of old 

Jote Shaw — 
Land, though, let him prance an' pucker all he 

hankers to in law. 
Start-ofF case they brought before him was the 

suit of Ruel Ross 
Who alleged that Ansel Achorn, he had jewed 

him 'bout a hoss. 
An' as both of 'em was fighters to the end from 

word of "go," 
They engaged two city lawyers for to hoe their 

legal row. 
An' they had to have the trial in the I. O. G. T. 

hall 
'Cause they found that Jotham's office would n't 

'commodate us all. 
Whacky-plack ! He rapped for order, an' he 

waited sternly till 
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All the folks were in an' settled an' the crowd was 

calm an' still. 
Then says he, •^Stop all yer clackin' an' yer 

hitchin', people, for 
We shall now proceed to wrassle with some tough 

old p'ints in Law. 
Now be careful 'bout disturbance, an' you bet we 

mean it, too. 
If the court she knows her bus'ness, an' the court 

she thinks she do." 

Uncle Jote is slim 's an alder with a head 'bout 's 

big 's a fist. 
An' his legs are long an' slimpsy ; he will set an' 

twist an' twist 
One long 1^ around the other in a sort of double 

ply,— 

First in one way, then the other, 'bout the same's 

you've seen a fly. 
Wal, he gnawed a chaw an' set therc, twistin', 

twistin' them old legs; 
First one lawyer pounds an' hollers, pleads an' 

argues, threatens, begs. 
Then the other got to goin', rip-te-tear an' 

whoop-te-doo, 
An' he talked himself all husky 'fore he 'd said his 

say all through. 
They was dretful smartish fellers ; when the first 

one he got done, 
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Wal, we whispered to each other that we guessed 

his case was won. 
But when t^ other one had finished, swan to man, 

that critter he 
Turned the thing completely over — kind o' left 

us all at sea. 
An^ the Opinion passed among us that we reckoned 

Jotham Shaw 
He was sweatin^ blood, a-thinkin^ how he^d 

straighten out that law. 
He was settin^ rather sober, never winked an*" 

never missed 
Not a single word 't was spoken ; — legs they had 

an extry twist — 
Nothin^ else to show the matter bothered him the 

leastest bit, 
Ah, he rose as calm^s a sassige jest as soon^s 

them lawyers quit. 
"Hev' ye said all what ye want to?'' "Yes," 

said they. Then Uncle Jote 
Reached an' took a folded paper from the pocket 

of his coat, 
Cleared his throat, put on his glasses, rolled across 

his tongue his chaw, — 
Said he 'd read 'em his decision, as he 'd studied up 

the law. 
" I hain't good," said he, " in speakin' any piece 

in off-hand style, 
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So I Ve had this 'ere opinion all writ up for quite 

a while. 
An' you 11 find it straight an' honest, law an' 

gospel clear 'way through, 
If the court she knows her bus'ness, an' the court 

she thinks she do ! " 

" But, your honor," yelled those lawyers, " how 

about our arguments? 
Here we've pleaded for the plaintiff, an' we've 

fought for the defence; 
Where's the good in havin' lawyers if a court 

decides ahead ? " 
" That is what I 've been a-wond'rin'," Uncle 

Jotham calmly said. 
"Blame your souls, I know Ans' Achorn, an' I 

know old Ruel Ross, 
They are both of 'em dum piruts ; 'sides, I used 

to own that boss. 
An' there can't no city lawyers lo'd me up with 

brummagem, 
Nor inform me 'bout my bus'ness when I know it 

better 'n them. 
Now the both of ye keep quiet; you have had 

your say, an' so, 
I will read ye my decision, as 't was writ ten days 

ago." 
Then he read it calm an' solemn ; slapped on 

Ross ten dollars fine 
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'Cause he 'd traded bosses Sunday. " When that 

hoss,'' said he, " was mine, 
I diskivered he was wuthless, so I traded him, an' 

now 
As I find that Ansel Achom swapped with Ross 

an' got a cow. 
My opinion is 't was value that he got by false 

pretence ; 
I declare that Achom 's guilty — hain't no op'nin' 

for defence. 
So I herewith give him sentence." Jote he gave 

his chaw a roll, 
" Thutty days in county prison ! Grod have mercy 

on his soul ! " 
Course the lawyers yelled an' threatened — Uncle 

Jote, though, held the fort, 
Soon's they took appeal he fined 'em — said it 

meant contempt of court. 
More they kicked, the more he fined 'em ; then 

they swore they would n't pay. 
So he summoned in a posse and they took the 

crowd away, — 
Ross an' Achom an' the lawyers — took 'em all 

right down to jail. 
An' I heered 't was clus' on midnight 'fore they 

'ranged about their bail. 
Now 't is said them city lawyers, they are kickin' 

up a fuss ; 
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Want to bounce Jote, but, by thunder, if they do 

they '11 hear from us. 
'Cause we 're sort o' proud of Jotham, for we 've 

never see'd the law 
Ladled out so kind o' lively as it is by Uncle 

Shaw. 
An' he 's fightin' 'era like fury — says he 's goin' 

to see 'er through. 
If the court she knows her bus'ness, an' the court 

she thinks she do. 



DONT blame old Jote for not payin' 
much 'tention to lawyer talk. I don't 
b'lieve the old jedges hurt themselves 
list'in' to all that bought an' paid-for 

tongue-whangin'. 

— For that matter I s'pose I 'm in for more 'r 

less of it next week, for I 've been 

DRAWED ON THE JURY 

They have drawed me on the jury, as a mark for 

lawyer bores, 
And I 've hired Silas Haskell's boy to come and 

do the chores. 
Oh, mother ''s full o' hector 'bout I'm goin' to be 

a sport, 
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Jest because I 'm on the jury and a-goin' down to 
court. 

Sbe^s laid me out my hankerchers and extra 

underwear — 
I ^m so easy on my stockings that I Ve got a dozen 

pair. 
She knit the whole caboodle — wear boughten 

ones I won't ! 
There 's six reversible collars and a cellerloid front. 
You can take it ev'^ry morning and can wipe away 

the dirt, 
And you 'd never have suspicions that I wear a 

flannel shirt. 
Beats all how these inventors always think of some- 
thing new 
A little Yore the notion comes along and hits you, 

too. 
Of all the dretful bothers when you Ve come from 

church or grange, 
'T is to have to put by milkin' till you fub around 

and change. 
But now ye 're dressed for ev'ry day as quick 's a 

lamb can bunt. 
By takin** off your collar and your cellerloid fit)nt. 

When marm had counted all the stuff spread out 

there on the bed, 
"Look out them lawyer chaps don't steal your 

duds, Isaiah,'' she said. 
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And then she packed ^em good and snug in my 

old glazed valise. 
And ]ast of all she put me up a box of mutton 

grease. 
For when a man is trompin^ round or hearin^ legal 

suits 
There's nothin' saves the doctor's biUs like ile 

upon his boots. 
I have n't spent a night from home for more 'n a 

dozen years 
And when she packed them things for me it kind 

o' brought the tears ; 
And when I take 'em out ag'in, fust ev'nin' down 

to town, 
I shouldn't wonder if the sight would sort o' 

break me down. 
Of course I '11 get some extry feed, I '11 board to 

some hotel, 
But don't you think that me and marm, we don't 

live pretty well ! 
And reg'lar chaps like I have been, a-stayin' clust 

to home. 
They mortal hate to pull up stakes and start 

away to roam. 

But they've drawed me on the jury and there 

hain't no way but go 
The Haskell boy can wait and tend although he 's 

dratted slow ; 
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Now marm she 's bound to have it that I 'm goin^ 

to be a sport 
Jest because I 'm on the jury, and I 'm goin' down 

to court. 



** YE ever set on a jury before ? 

— Nearest I have come to it was 
when they " left out ^ the Welch es- 
tate and I was one of the appraisers. 

— Wal, ye 'U come back fairly poutin' out with 
the eloquence yeVe swallei'ed. But while ye 're 
chawin' the talk passed to ye, ye ''d better look out 
an' not git any of them big lawyer words stuck 
cross-wise in your throat. 

— The last time I set on the jury a lawyer was 
tryin' a flowage case an' in that voice that sounds 
like molasses gubblin' out of a bung-hole he asked 
a witness: — How much of the superficial area 
was inundated? 

— Haw-w-w? said the witness with his jaw 
lopped down. Lawyer repeated in same words. 
Witness gawped at him with eyes that looked 
like a dead fish's. Never said a word. 

— Square, says the ole jedge, ask him how big 
the puddle was, an' ye '11 git along faster, says he. 

— Ye '11 have to eat a lot o' poor talk 'fore ye 
git home again. I 've seen the time I wisht I 
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hadn^t left my ear-lappers out in my overco'*t 
pocket. Some o^ them lawyers remind me of a 
chap that used to live here whom we called 

"GAB'' 

I RECKON if speed had been sprawl, 

He 'd V dim' to the very top notch. 
As it was, though, he made jest one crawl 

To a perch in a next-the-ground crotch. 
As others went climbin', he balked 

In Industry's towerin' tree. 
He sot and he talked and he talked and he talked, 

" Says I and says he and says she ! " 

There was men did n't know half as much 

And had n't the science o' gab, 
But they dim' like the very old Dutch, 

With their grit and their gumption and grab. 
But he, though he knowed it most all. 

Sot poundin' the trunk of the tree. 
Contented to argy and bicker and brawl : 

" Says I and says she and says he !" 

His neighbors went gruhtin' up past, 

A-diggin' their toe-nails right in. 
To trunk and to limb clingin' fast. 

Jest bound and determined to win. 
He 'd say as he 'd see 'em go by, 

« I '11 ketch ye all right up the tree !" 
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And then his old tongue would unlimber and fly : 
^^ Says I and says he and says she ! '" 

For years his good wife kept him propped 
As he sot there a-straddle that limb ; 

He did n't take heed — would V dropped 
If she had n't clung holt of her Jim. 

So tamal took up with his tongue 
That he had n't no eyes for to see 

How she sp'iled while he 'd sot there a-pumpin' a 
lung: 

^^Says I and says he and says she ! ^ 

His neighbors they propped him a spell 

When death had unloosened her holt, 
But at last they unelinched and he fell. 

And he fetched the poor-farm with a jolt. 
There he tells how it all might V ben, 

Explains how the world ought to be ; 
How he 'd do if he only could try it again : 

" Says I and says she and says he ! " 



HEN these human windmills git to 

siftin' air through their arms and 

clickin' away with their tongues, 

then's the time to look sharp at the 

grist they're turning out. Like enough you'll 

find they 're grinding sawdust, after all. 
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— I faain^t afraid of a long, booming rolling 
bumbling growlin^ dap o^ thunder. But when 
there comes one o^ them f-s-t — bunck ! kind, then 
I hop up and run to see whether the eupoly of my 
bam is still there. 

— The moral was p^'inted pretty strong at that 
railroad town meetin^ we had. Those lawyers an' 
raih*o^d maggots or magnets or magnates — suit 
yourselves — talked an' talked an' talked. They 
rumbled on an' on in the heavens above us, till our 
ears rung an' we got dizzy, an' we was all ready to 
vote to lend town credit. We was crazy for a 
railro'd, an' even if we did n't understand details 
we allowed it would probably come out all right. 

— But when we thought the railro'd shower 
was all over, up jumped old Square Brown an' he 
clinched his big fist an' stuck out his long fore- 
finger and waggled it, an' says, *^ Townsmen, go 
slow till we KNOW ! Ye can bile a pot of potaters 
but you can't unbile 'em ! " That 's all he said. 
But the lightning struck. An' afterwards we 
found out that we would have been skinned alive 
if we 'd lent 'em money. 

— A word at the right time, that 's all that 's 
needed. 

— One o' these soft-spoken fellows will blow the 
words out o' his mouth jest as light an' nice as if 
they was feathers an' he'll stuff 'em away into his 
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argument-tick until it is all fat and round an' 
without a crease in it. An' he '11 pat it an' smile 
on it an' then up will come some plain old feller 
with the jack-knife o' hoss-sense an' he '11 jab that 
bolster jest once, an' Godfrey Pedro ! there '11 be 
feathers strung in the air for half a mile, an' the 
soft-spoken feller will find his tick hangin' limp 
in his hand an' not wuth a tinker's hoorah. 

— If a man is talkin' foolishness an' has sort o' 
got his listeners in a trance, it only needs some one 
to drop a word or two — an' then up wake the 
folks an' all the things the feller has said turn 
right 'round ag'in him. There was my old Aunt 
Betsey ! — 

SHE SIMPLY SAID "CAT'S FOOT!" 

I HAVE heard a rousin' speaker bang another feller 
hard, 

Give him fits and Hail Columby an' hell fire by 
the yard ; 

But the chap that he was tacklin' simply 'd set and 
grin an' grin. 

For the raspin' he was gittin' did n't seem to start 
the skin. 

I have heard a rosy schemer talk an' tell about a 
plan 

For doin' this or tryin' that to raise poor fellow- 
man ; 
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And the chap that riz' to answer had a hunderd 

pounds o' steam 
With which to buck the centre of a fog-bank kind 

o' scheme. 
Why, 't would take my old Aunt Betsey only jest 

about a jiff 
To knock it galley-end ways; — she would simply 

give a sniff, 
Cock her specs above her knitting kind o' slant 

her head around, 
Look him over grimes a bob-cat from his top- 
knot to the ground. 
Say a couple woi*ds or sech like — an^ she'd say 'em 

mighty strong — 
An' she 'd squizzle all to nubbin's a speech an hour 

long. 
Talk of hammerin' your rival ! Why, I bet that 

she can put 
More 'n a ton o' solid knockdown in her *'Phuh! 

Cat's Foot ! " 



AVE ye been noticin' that The School- 
master has seemed to be doin' more 
waitin' for the female than for the 
mail lately ? The minit' that Pearce 
gal's red hat comes around the corner o' the store 
he 's up there clost to the postoflice wicket 'fore 
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she can get there — same 's he is now. See that 
smile ? Godfrey Mighty ! That would make a 
shote leave pig's vittles. 

— Hold on, said The Selectman. — I was brought 
up right in your district and you were running 
your legs off beauing girls long before the cat 
had licked the cream off your first moustache. 
No more slurs for The Schoolmaster ! You 'd 
give half your farm if you were able to stand in 
that boy's place and have a pair of brown eyes 
turn up to you like that from under the brim of 
a red hat. It is n't best that I hear any of you 
makin' ftin of the first loves of our boys and our 
girls. If you do it, 1 11 tell all the neighborhood 
about those old days of bear's grease and crocheted 
neckties. You were all alike, you old scamps! 
In all this town and country round there was only 
one man I ever heard of who 

NEVER BEAUED A GIRL 

Old Penrose Piper used to brag from early morn 

till set of sun. 
And all the things he bragged about were things 

that he had never done. 

He lived alone upon a hill, without a friend, with- 
out a wife. 

Without an aim, without a hope — just blindly 
stubbed his way through life. 
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He puttered 'round his little house, and grubbed 

his tiny garden patch, 
And scrabbled up his daily mess — deserted and 

forlorn old bach ! 
But never did he make complaint, in fact, he 

really acted proud 
That he had managed all these years to live his 

life outside the crowd. 
" When some one else takes snuff,^ said he, " I 

ainH obliged to stand and sneeze ; 
I live alone, I mind my biz, and do jest what I 

gol-damed please. 
For 't ain't no matter how you think — you chase 

the world and you Ve a slave, 
I'd ruther live here on this hill, and save and 

work, and work and save." 

I '11 own to you that suited me — I was a little 

shaver then — 
And dragging on my way to school, I used to stop 

and hear old Pen. 
For tied by rule at home and school, I longed to 

flutter wild and free. 
And Uncle Piper's plan of life was just the sort 

that suited me. 
So while he stirred his onion stew, or boiled a 

pudding in a bag, 
I used to watch with envious gaze and sniff the 

steam and hear him brag. 
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" I Ve never been on board a bo''t ; I Ve never 

ridden on the cars, 
And down t' village twiet a year to baink my 

money is as far ^s 
I Ve ever been away from home. I Ve never see'd 

a playhouse show, 
And if a circus camped right here, I would n't 'low 

myself to go. 
For them take money — things like that! I'd 

ruther have the cash they cost, 
For foolish things you go without ain't nothin' 

lost — ain't nothin' lost ! 

I 've bought bananas once or twice, and pep'mint 

candy once-ner-while. 
But 't ain't my way to slat around my change in 

that 'ere reckless style. 
And let me tell ye here and now, the only way to 

save and git 
Is never let some thund'rin' girl diskiver that 

she 's tagged you * It.' 
For when you go to beauin' round, and buyin' 

peanuts by the quart. 
An' ice-cream sodys ev'ry night, by gracious, bub, 

she 's got you caught. 
But if ye'd ruther be like me, and have some 

dollars handy by. 
Don't let no girl git holt of ye — jest dodge the 

critters when they try. 
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They '11 coax your dollars all away — they 11 strip 

ye like a fine-tooth comb, 
The best way is, don't start the thing ; don't ever 

darst to beau one home." 

And I — I listened with respect ; I quite agreed 

with Uncle Pen. 
And vowed to beau no maidens home ; you see, I 

was a youngster then. 



SEGMENT of cheese tied in brown 
paper, a parcel of coffee freshly ground 
and diffusing to grateful nostrils its 
savory odor, a dozen clothes-pins and 
a package of saleratus — all neatly tiered upon 
the crooked arm of Uncle Philo Rand, and in his 
hand a gallon can filled with kerosene and corked 
by a potato thrust on the snout. Ready for 
home! 

— I see that ye still keep up the eatin' habit 
to your house, Philo ! 

— Yas, we can't depend on the neighbors all 
time, ye know. An' then ag'in I've got so I 
don't like their cookin' very well. I 'm willin' to 
swap off* on pig meat, but give me Mis' Rand's 
cookin' for stiddy diet. But after all northin' 
tastes nowadays as it used to when I was a boy, 
an' when a stun' bruise and three square meals 
could be reckoned on every day. 
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— An' there was a time — I '11 have to set my 
bundles down a minit so 's to tell ye — there was 
a time that was better 'n all the rest, an' them 
was the days — smack — the days — tock, unck-oo ! 
— the days — s-s-h-h-loof ! 

WHEN ELDER SIMMONS CAME TO TEA 

I Ve et my grub 'round more or less and had some 

pritty solid meals ; 
I 've et in caf 's an' big hotels and know jest how 

a good feed feels. 
'Bout twice a year I git away and take a little 

ja'nt to town, 
An' then I make it in my way to put my share o' 

good grub down. 
I've et my way from consommay and boolong 

down through each ongtray. 
The roasts and stews and pies and cakes, I take 

'em as they come my way. 
I s'pose I like my feed as well as any other man 

on earth. 
An' when I go to them hotels I plan to git my 

money's worth. 
Most of these tavern keepers tiy to fool folks 

with a dumed menoo, 
With words your tongue can't wallopse 'round 

unless you 're used to polly voo. 
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They 's lots of folks don'^t git their grub because 

they can't pronounce the name, 
But I jest go it sorter blind an' alius git there jest 

the same. 
But let me tell yer, Mr. Man ; scratch 'round an' 

git yer bill of fares 
An' still yer ain't got nothing there that in the 

leastest way compares 
With what I uster git to home when marm would 

scurry round ter see 
If she could beat the neighbors out when Elder 

Simmons come ter tea. 
They hed a funny fiiss that year — the year the 

Elder preached in lieeds, 
The wimmen folks got fightin' mad upon the 

subject of good feeds. 
It started innercent emuff — Mis' Jenkins hed the 

Elder down 
An' gin' him one almighty stuff about the fust 

week he struck town. 
An' 'nen she blabbed it all erround, " What 

pains the dear, good Elder took, 
To tell her that in all his life he 'd never seed so 

good a cook." 
Wal, now, you bet a shingle nail, that did n't go 

by no long chalk ; 
The Dorcusses they met to sew, but sakes ! they 

did n't jest but talk. 
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" Cat's foot ! "" sez Mis' Abijah Green. '* Who 

ever heard of such conceit ? 
Purraps she thinks 'cause she 's from Jay the rest 

of us will take back seat. 
Why, there 's that cake sent in by her the time 

that quilt of Jane's was set — 
The plums war n't stoned, one comer fell an' 

more 'n half of it war n't et 
It 's likely 'nough the Elder ain't hed chance to 

get around an' see 
An' so to show him what is what, / 'w goin' to 

have him down to tea." 
When marm got home, she looked so glum, pa 

up and said to her " I 'd quit 
A-'goin' nigh them Dorcusses, for all you 've done 

is fit and fit. 
The whole danged crowd is crosser'n patch." 

But marm, she said, ** Oh, hop up, Seth, 
You better wait till you find out an' cool your 

porridge with your breath." 
An' 'nen she told him what was said. " But this 

is what nags me," says marm, 
" To see Mis' Green set herself up as straight as 

Cuffy an' as carm. 
I hate ter see folks push ahead with everlastin' 

airs an' strain ; — 
We talked it over corain' home. Mis' Beals, Mis' 

Allen, me an' Jane. 
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She 's alius put on more or less an' I 'm jest goin' 

to let her see 
That no live woman in this town is goin' to come 

it over me.*" 
Next momin' marm, she called me in, an' made 

me slip on my best pants. 
She washed my face an' combed my hair an' 

picked out one of her best plants. 
"You march boots to the p&ssonage an' can-y 

that bergony there. 
Say I, Mis' Rand, has sent you down to ax, if 

Tuesday next was fair. 
If Elder Simmons and his wife will please come 

up and call on me, 
An' have Mis' Simmons bring her work, an' have 

both plan to stay to tea." 
Right next the passonage stun' wall, as true as 

I 've got breath of life, 
I found eight boys all settin' down an' havin' fun 

a-playin knife. 
" Say, whar ye bound for ? Bet yer sent to ask 

the Elder up to tea." 
An' I said " Yep," an' they all laughed an' hol- 
lered, " Gorry, so are we." 
'Nen we set down and figgered out edzackly how 

to work the thing. 
An' as the feller used to say, we got the Elder 

on the string. 
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We worked it foxy-like, I snum, a-waititf so 's to 

each take tui*n, 
An' Great Jemima, for two months us fellers, we 

had grub to bum. 
You talk about your banquet stuff, — why, while 

that fiiss was running loose. 
The two top buttons on my pants war n't never 

of no earthly use. 
Fust marm would have the Elder up ; 'nen some 

one else ; 't was pull an' haul ; 
Till finally the Elder said he had no gizzard left 

at all ; 
An' he resigned an' doctored up. The Dorcusses 

got thick ag'in. 
An' got so scrimpy of their grub we fellers all 

got dretful thin. 
I skercely need remark ag'in that vittles never 

seemed to me 
Just like the stuff marm skumed up when Elder 

Simmons come to tea. 
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WiLOERNiiss lord of the olden time^ 

Stalwart and pluinc-d pine : 

They have dragged thee down to tlie i-oaring town 

From the i-eahiis that once wei-e thine. 

And he who reigns in thy stately stead 

Has never a time o"" tmee^ 

For the axe and saw and the grinder's maw 

Have doomed thee, O King Spruce. 
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fllE big winds go volleying over- 
head to-night, and the spruces and 
the hemlocks on the ridges toss 
and swing so madly that they 
seem to the eye looking up from 
the valley like armies marching along against 
the murky sky. An innumerable host of spec- 
tres with writhing arms ! And here and there 
in the pulsating forest the thrusting limb saws 
against the sullen trunk until the squealings are 
like shrill fifings to mark the step of this sombre 
army. 

Ballooning clouds roll down the sky, and the 
stars are pale, like taper flarings shredding in the 
wind. 

But here in the wooded valley, where the 
camps' snow-heaped roofs round their backs, the 
winds come not. The mouth of the broad Frank- 
lin gapes and whummers as the flames toss across 
it. The long "deacon-seats'' stretch away into 
the shadows and the men sit in rows, their elbows 
on their knees, their pipe-bowls glowing ruddily. 
The lazy smoke wreaths curl into the steam from 
the leggings, larrigans, and jackets dangling from 
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the drying-poles. The dim recesses of the bunks 
stretch away under the sloping rafters and the 
spicy odora from the boughs — the spruce-feathers 
— over-ride even the mustiness of these winter- 
hived men. 

The fiddle squawks plaintively into silence, for 
it is time for a song. 

— Hurrooh, there, Pete — shouts The Boss, 
quacking briskly at his pipe-stem to get his 
tobacco alight, — how 's your voice to-night ? — 

The woods camp songster is always backward. 

— All sung out — growls Pete. 

— Here, cookee — bawls The Boss, — bring 
Pete a handful of canary-seed and a hunk of 
cuttlefish. We want some music. — 

A bellow of laughter from the deacon-seat 
greets this well-worn woods joke, and Pete grunts 
in answer to the chaffing. He knocks his pipe 
against his heel, scruffs his toil-stained hand 
through his shaggy locks as though in an effort 
to dig up ideas, and scowls reflectively. 

— Can't think of anything new — he grumbles. 

— We don't want anything new — shouts The 
Boss. — It 's only city dudes that want a new 
tune evVy time they turn 'round. It takes fifty 
years to make a tune pop'lar in the woods — he 
explains to the stranger who is within the gates 
for the evening. 
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— Give us the old Lake Chemo one — is the 
request from the dark comer where one lolls in 
his bunk lazily kicking his moccasins over the 
side. 

So Pete, thus adjured, crosses one leg over the 
other, leans well forward on his elbows, clears his 
throat, and beating time with cocked-up toe, lifts 
up his voice ; 

— I left old Lake Chemo a long way behind me, 
With many a tear back to Oldtown I came ; 
But if ever I live just a year from this August, 
I'll pack up my traps for old Chemo again. 
Where the pick'rel are plenty, the perch in 
abundance. 
And whiskey and new milk they both flow 
like rain; 
And if I but live till a year from this August, 
I'll pack up my traps for Lake Chemo 
again. — 

There are many other verses devoted to the 
extolling of Lake Chemo, and the good' things 
to be enjoyed there, and the audience listens with 
as much avidity as though it heard the song for 
the first time. And when the singer breaks from 
his sighing melody and gives the last line in cold, 
calm, matter-of-fact recitative as a signal that this 
is the end, the applause is uproarious. 
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The tall thin cook comes in to listen, his brown 
arras rolled in his dirty canvas apron. His meek 
helper, " the cookee,"' trails behind. 

It 's a signal for the " Cook Song,'' and the men 
sing it in chorus : 

Perhaps there are cooks who in slapping up 

grub 
Have got eddication clear up to the nub. 
There are cooks for the rich men and cooks 

for the queens, 
But here 's to our cooks of the pork ,and the 
beans, 

Sing hey foo loo lap tarr, O ! 
Go hunt where ye will, on the land or the sea. 
Ye 11 find none to wrassle our cook and cookee. 

They 're up at the peep o' day, early about 
With their grub on the table. Turn out, boys, 

turn out ! 
They boost up the sun and they pry off the 

lid 
Of the old iron pot where the beans have been 
hid. 

Sing hey foo loo lap tarr, O ! 
Go hunt where ye will, on the land or the sea. 
Ye '11 find none to wrassle our cook and 

cookee. — 
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And when the pipes are alight again The Boss 
calls on Pete for the 

WHITE WATER MEN^ 
"COME-ALL-YE" 

Come all ye good White Water Men, come listen 

unto me, 
TT is all about Mike Corrigan, as ye shall plainly 

T? is all about thot Blue-Nose chap they call Mike 

Corrigan, 
Who made his fame and got the name of the best 

White Water Man. 

(Yis^ sor^ I do think I can make so bold as to 
say thor' worn't a man bechune Caucomgomoc and 
Smikhaze thot would take to white water like thot 
same P. I. [Prince Edward Islander], Mike Corrigan. 
The boss he says when Mike hired^ ^^ And be ye a 
white water man ? " ^^ Yis, sor," says Mike ; " at 
t*ree ye'r old I lived in Pugwash and I wor doin' 
drivin' stunts wid clothes-pins in the soapsuds where 
me mither wor washin'. I 've been in white water 
iver since.") 

I tell ye now and I tell ye true, thor' niver wor a 
hitch 

Or dam or jam he would n't ram in a 6:eshet dri vin' 
pitch. 

He 'd take his pick-pole in his hands, his life be- 
chune his teeth, 
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And down heM go in the hullabaloo churned white 

by the rocks beneath. 
He broke the jam at Sourd-na-hunk and he done 

it with a saw — 
A cross-cut gashin^-fiddle that he yanked ur-r rick, 

ur-r raw ! 
The jig he played with that rusty blade it wor n't 

no opVy tune. 
But a bustin' bind-log 's good to hear when behind 

ye ''s Drouth and June. 

(Yis, sor, I do figger that Mike saved the comp'ny 
from havin' the whole drive hung up right thor' in 
Sourd-na-hunk Rips. Wouldn't no one else take 
the chances thot Mike did. How did he git back 
to shore^ do ye ask } He had us bend down a big 
ash tree, clear over to the ground. The rope thot 
wor hitched to Mike's waist wor hitched to the top 
of the tree. When the jam busted we let the tree 
go whish-h-h ! Snapped Mike right up into the air 
more 'n a hundred feet.) 

Now listen, all White Water Men, oh, have ye ever 

heard 
Of how Mike played be beaver once, then went to 

playin' bird ? 
He ris' so high he jabbed the sky and scratched 

acix)ss the blue 
With the old pick-pole thot saved his soul when 

down to ground he flew. 
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He braced himself right out arms'* length €ind 

speared the solid gi*ound, 
The pole struck slantin^-dicular and Mike went 

whizzin' round — 
A-whizzin' round and round and round until The 

Old Cat Died — 
And Mike^s red hair it scorched the air till hunks 

of wind were fried. 

(Yis, sor, and after all he 'd done for the comp'ny, 
when the boss come to settle with Mike^ as soon as 
the drive wor down, he see'd thot Mike wor slow 
in figgers like ither men that take leanin's to great 
doin's. He charged Mike with t'ree pair of rubber 
boots from the wangan store. *^ And I niver had 
but the one pair, bless ye/' said Mike. " Thin ye 
admit the one pair ye had ?" said the boss. " Yis," 
says Mike. " Well, thot 's one pair and we '11 set 
down the ^gger right here where ye can see it. 
Then there *s the pair ye did n't have, ain't there ? " 
" Yis," says Mike, " there was thot pair." "There 's 
another figger 1 for them. Then there 's the pair as 
ye's ought to have had, eh? Ye can't deny it." 
" No more can I," says Mike. " Well, there 's three 
ones, and, me good man, iv'iy schoolbye knows thot 
three ones make three. Ye owe for three pairs of 
rubber boots, 'cause figgers don't lie.") 

Oh, ^t wor all on Ambejejus Falls where the waters 

they be wild, 
And a pile of hemlock jack-strawed up wor criss« 

crossed, slewed and piled, 
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And thor^ worn^t no man but Corrigan would take 

the job to do, 
For he was the best White Water Man e'er sawed 

a bind-log through. 
He left his pole and his peavy, too, and he only 

took his ax, 
And smooth and slick he chopped thot stick with 

a dozen hefty whacks, 
We lowed he wor caught and we niver thought 

we y see Mike any more. 
But he took and he kicked a bubble up and he rode 

all safe to shore. 
So it 's whoop, men, all for Corrigan — he wor the 

kind for me ; 
He always spent his season's pay in one night, 

good and iree. 
Of all the boys thot bucked the broth the best 

White Water Man 
Wor the Blue-Nose who had grit for two — {Jincd 

zffords are oLwaya spoken) — the brave Mike 

Corrigan. 



N' I had on a pair o' spike-boots an' 
I 'd forgot I had 'em on, — relates one 
so bearded that he is called "Hair- 
mattress Sam." — An' I stepped onto 
the tavern floor down to town an' a policeman 
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yanked me out and threw me into a hurry-up 
cart and stood me on my head so I could n'^t mar 
the floor an^ the judge fined me ten dollars and 
costs an' said that a river driver man had n't ought 
to git out o' the woods any more'n a raccoon 
ought to. An' I did n't have any money left, so 
I come back to camp. I did n't think about hav- 
ing them boots on till the slivers began to fly. 
But we don't git no credit for what we intend to 
do — we woods fellers don't. The folks outside, 
they see us comin' an' they make up a face an' 
juggle a clenched fist behind their backs an' hit 
ye f 'r suthin' ye do when ye 're forgittin' or else 
hain't knowin' about. There was the case o' him 
as we took down home because he wanted to go 
— a bateau race with Death, an' the Ole He 
One crackin' his bony heels behind us all the 
whole way. 

It seemed, after all, we didn't do right, but 
God knows 

WE DONE THE BEST WE COULD 

H£ had chopped the binding king-log and he 

cracked Seboomook jam, 
Settin' loose a cob-piled million that had jack- 

strawed at the dam ; 
He was bound to go and try it with a rope 



around his waist, 
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Thoogli he knowed enough of drivin* so ^s to sense 
the death he fiioed. 
llieie ^8 a plot on the shore of Pockwockamus 
Falls 
That the drivers call « Deadmen's Strip,'* 
With saplings for slabs and the spruces for 
paUs 
Of them as have met with a slip. 

He chopped the bind-log reckless and she busted 

with a roar, — 
He was rather mussed and twisted when we warped 

him back to shore. 
But we did n't have no doct'rin' 'oept a bowl of 

ginger tea, 
And it did n't seem to help him, not so fisu* as we 

could see. 
In sickness or such at the rear of the drive 

There hain't very much to be done ; 
It 's either brace up and stay well and alive, 

Or sluice to the foot of the run. 

We made him up a shake-down in the biggest 

cook-bateau. 
Then he came a-floatin' after and the most he 

said was " Oh ! " 
But at last he got to ravin' and we found he had 

a wife, 
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And he begged and howled to see her 'fore he cut 

his warp on life. 
The love for a woman and home-hanker woe 

Are honest and good and true, 
But feelings ain't coddled and petted, you know. 

In a West Branch drivin' crew. 

But he kow-wowed like a bob-cat and he kept the 

crew awake, 
A-beggin' her to kiss him and forgive for old 

time's sake. 
And at last he got so wearin' that myself and 

LaiTy tried 
To get him out to see her, if we could, before he 
died. 
'Twas a hundred wet miles to the handiest 
rail. 
And his home it was fifty more ; 
And behind on our bateau's bubblin' trail 
Raced Death with his muffled oar. 

Our hands were blistered paddling, but with pain 

we kept awake. 
We shot the rips where ledges clawed the current 

like a rake ; 
Round the bellowin' falls of Abol we lugged him 

through the brush. 
And Death had marked his forehead : ^^ To a 

Woman ; Kindly Rush ! " 
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'Twas dip-dip o' paddle by night and by day. 

And every dip meant a rod ; 
He steady kept chokin^ and ravin^ away, 

" Oh, hurry, for love o' God ! "" 

The Ambajejus white-caps lashed to stop us, but 
in vain ; 

We were hungry, drenched, and dizzy, but we got 
him to the train. 

Propped his head upon his dunnage, done what- 
ever we could do, — 

Death stood watchin' from the comer. He had 
caught the down-train, too. 
We had mended a pick and a peavy-pole stick. 

We 'd been handy in splicin' our warps ; 
But we had n^t the hang of a man that was sick. 
And we could n't put life in a corpse. 

We unloaded him at Milo with his dunnage on 

his breast ; 
His snub-line parted sudden though we'd done 

our very best. 
And the woman screamed above him while the 

doctor packed his tools, 
And allowed that we had killed him and then 

cursed us both for fools. 
A woman don't know and a doctor don't know 

The ways of the rear of the drive ; 
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He had begged us to take him — the boss said 
to go, 
And we 'd reckoned he 'd get there alive. 

He had beaten her, they told us — struck her 

screaniin' to the floor 
In his drunken fit of anger when he M left a 

month before ; 
But you'd think he 'd been an angel by her moan 

and wail and fuss, 
And you 'd reckon we were pirates by the way she 
raved at us. 
We know how to riffle a log-jam apart, 

Though it 's tangled and twisted and turned ; 
But the love of a woman and ways of the 
heart 
Are things that we never learned. 

So there wasn^'t nothin' soothin' or excusin' we 

could say, — 
Only thing that we could think of was to give 

our season's pay ; 
And we wrote and signed an order and we pinned 

it to his coat. 
Then we sneaked it back to Norcross, where we 'd 

left our battered boat. 
Oh, with eddies and rapids it 's middlin' tough 

To worry a log-drive through ; 
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But to manage one woman is more than enough 
For a West Branch drivin' crew. 



HAT was all right so fur's it went, 
judged from your standpoint — says 
The Boss. But you 11 have to allow, 
Sam, that the genVal public don't see 
that p'tickler side of a woodsman. It's us'ly a 
howl an' a holler when he gits out into s'ciety. 
Suthin' like this when he comes 

DOWN FROM THE WOODS 

Hoop lah ! Hi-i-i yah ! 
Room for the gang in the smokin' car ! 
We're humpin' 'er down, s'r, from Chamberlain 

lake. 
And we 're lookin' for trouble and suthin' to take. 
We're covered with whiskers, pine-needles, and 

hair, — 
Ain't stylish ner nothin', but say, don't ye care ! 
If ye don't like our looks and ye don't like our 

kind 
Git back wid the dames in the next car behind. 
For we 'D give ye fair wamin' we 're out for some 

fun 
With a quart on each hip and a fat roll o' mun. 
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We reckin we^U manage this end of the ti'ain 
And we ^U leave a red streak down the centre of 
Maine. 

Hi-i-i yah ! Hoop lah ! 

Room for the gang in the smokin^ car ! 

Hip hooray ! We 're down to-day ! 
We Ve worked eight months and it 's time for 
play! 
There's only a week 'twixt the woods and the 

drive, 
There 's only a week for to feel ye 're alive. 
We 're lookin' for trouble and suthin' to eat ; 
We want some cook-umbers and lots o' tuff meat ; 
We want some roas' turkey — a peck o' new 

greens, 
But gol-dum the critter that offers us beans. 
Go slam up the winder and sling out yoiu* hat 
And throw out yer weskit — ye '11 never need that. 
For somehow a feller don't feel that he knows 
He's out of the woods till he's sheddin' his 
clothes. 
Hip, hooray ! We 're down to-day. 
We 've worked eight months and it 's time for 
play. 
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|UT that part of our life what folks 
outside sees is mostly when we're 
bumin' our little stock o' red fire, an 
that lasts a woodsman a mighty short 
time. Between boardin' house runners, an' clothin' 
store runnei*s, an' s'loon runners, an' all the other 
kind o' runners that 's waitin' f r us at the rail- 
ro'd station when we land in the city with a 
season's pay, it don't take long for us to see s'ciety 
as much as we can pay for — an' our roll o' money 
goes unrollin' like a log in a veneer mill. 

— I've been thinkin' it would be better to go 
down to town, tuck our money under the first 
door we come to, an' get away ag'in without a 
headache. Not many fam'ly men in the woods 
nowadays, mister, only jest us rovers as have n't 
got any license out o' the woods with money in 
our pockets — an' in here we don't need money. 
The only time in my life I was thankful that I 
had my roll waitin' outside an' didn't owe the 
wangan the whole of it was when Santa Claus 
came to Number Seven cuttin' an' found 

DUMPHY, OUR FAMILY MAN 

DuMPHY had ducked the dough-boys — Dumphy 

had bucked at beans. 
For most of a week he would n't speak, but he 

chopped like four machines. 
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He had n't a word for no one, not even for me 

and Mike. 
And whenever we spoke or tried to joke, he 

gi'owled like a Chessy tyke. 
When Bill, the P. I., fiddled, or Charley Canuck 

would jig, 
Dumphy would crawl to the dark o' the wall and 

sog thei'e like a pig. 
Daytime he chopped like fury — night-time he 

hugged his bunk; — 
Physog as long as a boardin' house arm, and 

chawin' some bitter hunk. 
And the deacon-seat crowd it wondered, for we 

sartinly liked the lad. 
But he would n't let out what it all was about, 

though we saw he was havin' it bad. 
And some allowed he was homesick, while others 

said 't was wuss. 
For Tote-team Jake had heard at the lake that 

't was sort of a family fuss. 
If 't was family fuss we were sorry — we wondered 

how it began. 
And this was because young Dumphy was our 

only family man. 
Now family men, I don't care who, belong at 

home with their broods, — 
No hearts will ache nor grieve for sake of us 

lonesome old chaps o' the woods. 
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Here ^s a good health to ye, family man, 

Wherever ye Ve built your nest ; 
Ye Ve more than your share of the good things, 

but there ! 
We reckon it 's all for the best. 
There's an arm for your neck and a kiss for 

your cheek 
When there 's trouble ahead or your courage is 

weak, 
And comfort and courage and grit you will 

need. 
With a wife and some youukers to house and to 

feed. 
God bless you with patience and peace and 

with goods. 
Is the very best wish of us men o' the woods, — 

Us lonesome old baches 

Of peavies and patches. 
Bills, Jimmies, and Jacks, o** the Ax. 

The cook he had hung a shoe-pac, the cookee 

hung one, too. 
And Larrigan Joe a sock with a toe — the only 

whole sock in the crew. 
Some others hung sleeves and leggings — the boss 

hung a rubber-boot, — 
T was Christmas eve and we made believe ! 

Jest the lark of a Christmas toot ! 
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We hadn^t a thought of presents — why, the 

most of us never had hung 
A stockin^ up at the chimney-side even when we 

were young. 
It was only a bit of fooling and a part of our 

ev'nin' plan 
Was a Santy Claus, and Dumphy was our only 

family man. 
We dug him out of his blankets and hauled him 

out to the light, 
— His eyes were red with tears he had shed, but 

now he wanted to fight. 
And screaming a string of curses, he struck as he 

raved and swore, 
Floored Joe Lacrosse and the swampin** boss, and 

announced he was ready for more. 
But no one was ^specially anxious and we backed 

away, because, 
Gkxxl will to men was not jest then in the eye 

of our Santy Claus. 
The boss was a-thinkin^ to swat him, but allowed 

he had better not. 
For 't was trouble bad that Dumphy had, what- 
ever it was he'd got. 
So back in his bunk he butted — unsociable kind 

of a goat — 
While our pryin' cook was takin' a look at a letter 

that dropped from his coat « 
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There 's sometimes a grief for ye, family man, 

And it 's wicked, ye 'd better believe, 
When ye find that there ''s trouble piled heavy 

and double, 
On the poor little home that ye leave. 
There are sharks who are hungry when money 

is due. 
And a man is away in the woods with a crew ; 
Shiverin^ babies and heai*t-broken wife 
Don't bender the Shylocks who 're out with a 

knife. 
And the tear-spotted letter that cook choked 

and read 
Was writ from a poorhouse — and ** baby was 

dead.'' 
One after the other, we forty-five men. 
Kissed where the kisses were marked by her pen. 
Kissed on the smooches of little ones' smacks, — 

We lonesome old baches 

Of peavies and patches. 
Bills, Jimmies, and Jacks o' the Ax. 

Boss he fair, square blubbered — cook he blub- 
bered, too. 

There was n't a face in all the place but glistened 
with tears like dew. 

And Joe throwed galley-west'ard the duds the 
crew had hung, 
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For we knowed that joke to Dumphy spoke of 

empty stocking's hung : — 
We all of us saw a pictur' of youngsters won- 

derin' why 
Old Santy Glaus, like other friends, had passed 

that poorhouse by. 
We looked to Duraphy's comer, where he curled 

with buried head. 
But his grief and tears stopped eyes and ears to 

all we did or said. 
"Dang rat the man that^s secret,'' growled the 

boss, ^^ but others can 
Be jest as clus' as that secret cuss, our only family 

man."" 
Then boss he fetched a pen-stock and thawed the 

yaller ink. 
And he scratchity-scratched a writin' and he wunk 

a wettish wink ; 
He whispered, " There 's an order for thirty days 

o' my pay ; 
If the rest of ye's men ye '11 take that pen and do 

a stunt my way." 
We fought to get that pen-stock, and them as 

could n't write 
They had the boss attest their cross to make their 

writin' tight. 
When all had made their papers, he stacked a 

reg'lar dome, 
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Says he, ^^ It ^s done ! Less rum and fun, but, 

boys, there lays a home ! "" 
Then he clinched his fist and muttered as he 

turned to Long-geared Mike, 
"Ye 're Santy Claus for us, because ye Ve got the 

legs to hike. 
Take snowshoes to the carry, catch tote-team to 

North Twin, 
Then huff it again to strike the train and cash 

them orders in. 
Then stivver it to that poorhouse where she has 

said they be — 
Ye 're startitf now, and we don't allow for sleep 

nor stop-offs — see ! 
It's a blame dark night, but ye 're startin' now, 

and if for any cause 
Them babies cry ter-morrer night. Gawd help ye, 

Santy Claus." 

Here's a good health to ye, family man. 

From the depths of our hearts and the 
woods: 
Boughs for our bunks and salt hoss in junks 

And a very light load of world's goods. 
Keep your neck near the arms and your cheek 
near the kiss, 
. And don't never oome here to the troubles o' 
This. 
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God bless ye with plenty, and strength to the 

arm 
That shelters the wife and the babies fix)m 

harm. 
We've tasted of life and we know what it 

lacks — 

We lonesome old baches 

Of peavies and patches, 
Bills, Jimmies and Jacks o' the Ax. 



O man can live in the woods — remarks 
The Stranger in Camp — and not feel 
that his mental and spiritual elbows, 
as you may say, are hugged less closely 
to his side. A man can hear the big lungs of 
Nature breathing here and he feels like expand- 
ing, too. That story you have told shows that 
your hearts are right. Perhaps all your " cutting 
wide open'' in the city is a sort of unconscious 
protest against the narrowness you find in the 
places where men jostle and reach everlastingly 
for that which belongs to the other fellow. There 
is nothing that lifts one like the feeling of 

OUT-DOORS 

Aren't you weary of touching the elbows of 

men? 

Do you shrink from the sight of your kind ? 
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Do you yearn to escape from your desk-cluttered 
pen 
And leave all the city behind ? 
Then ^t is off with the broadcloth, the collar, and 
tile, 
And 't is on with the flannel and knicks ; 
Then away to the depths of the woods for a while, 

A..yfromthef»™ofthebri«b. 
The clank of the wheels of the hurrying train 

Beats time as you clatter along ; 
There ^s a thrill in your heart and a lilt in your 
brain, 
Like the swing of a jubilant song. 
At first 't is the clang of the closing till 

You left in the city there ; 
Clinkle of dollars following still 

On the pinions loaned by Care. 
But as on you ride and as on you dream. 

The voice of the town is mute. 
And the song of the woods, the fields, the stream, 

Thrills high o'er the lyric of loot. 
There 's the song of the surge of the light canoe. 

On the yeast of the heaving lake ; 
There's the gentler song as you're slipping 
through 
By the fringe of the sedge and brake. 
There's the song of the chase in the tense-strung 
wood, 
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Where the crack of a twig is din ; — 

The song of the kettle and camp-cooked food, 

When the hunters come trooping in. 

So you long for the sough of the spruce-strained 
breeze 
And the flare of the woods' camp blaze, 

For the shelter and savor of good green trees. 
In the weird, dim forest's maze ; — 
For the spring of the moss 'neath your tired 

form 
And the night and its soft release ; — 
Somewhere life and its rioting storm. 

But with you, the woods — and peace ! 



HAVE that feeling at least once a 
year and that 's the time when down 
on the May winds, fresh from the hid- 
den nooks where the arbutus flowers 
fairly elbow the snow banks under the fences 
comes Old Maine's joyous invitation to get ready 

and 

COME UP AND FISH 

Parmachenee and Cupsuptic, Kennebago and the 
rest 

Of the mighty Rangeley waters feel the spring- 
time in their breast. 
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Though the winter bleakness fetters, and the 

white glare stretches wide, 
And the ice shows ne'er a blemish, crowding firm 

from side to side, 
Still the thrill is in the water, flakes of sunshine 

filter through. 
And the di*ear, cold gray of winter prinks and 

gleams with gayer hue. 
Ah, we watch with eager glances Spring descend- 
ing on the lakes. 
Noting all the signs and wonders as the jealous 

winter breaks. 
But the days stretch out like fury ! Gracious, 

neighbor, don't we wish 
We could shout this very moment, " Ice is out ; 

come up and fish.'' 
Some are waiting for the Rangeleys ; some for 

double-pronged Moosehead ; 
Some for Schoodic, Roach, and Brassua ; all by 

eager fancy led. 
From the shores of Pamedumcook, clear across 

our lake-strewn Maine, 
To the silver birch of Holeb stretches now the 

the ice-linked chain. 
And by every frozen water stands a man with 

eager gaze 
Watching all the subtle changes of these warming 

April days. 
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While up yonder in the cities thousands wait the 

wired call, — 
Hustling, tired men of business, fierce to bounce 

their cares and all. 
When the guides flash out this summons — answer- 
ing the dearest wish 
That a healthy heart can father — " Ice is out ; 

come up and fish.*" 
Hear the ticking of the message ! How the joyous 

summons peals ! — 
Makes a fellow in the city, as he hears it, think of 

reels 
Whirring, purring with the outrush of a whopping 

squaretaiPs bite, 
And for just one blessed moment you can dream 

you 're in the fight. 
But cheer up ! The ice is porous ; plague spots 

dot it here and there ; 
Big fish nose along beneath it, longing for the 

spring's soft glare. 
Wind is searching round the edges for a finger 

hold, and then 
He will pile the pack to leeward to the joy of all 

good men. 
Keep your ear out, city neighbors ! Just the 

moment that she breaks 
We will keep the wires buzzing with the tidings 

from the lakes. 
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Ah, to hear the reels a-pumng. Don't you see 

the taut lines slish ? 
But be patient! Soon well hail you: "Ice is 

out ; come up and fish."" 



HAVE heard some of you woodsmen 
talk about the ha'*nts and the swogons 
and the witherlicks and the side-hill 
loungers — says The Stranger. — I 
know these are jokes, my friends, but do you know 
when I am up here among these trees that are 
doomed in these days to the grinders of the gi-eat 
paper mills, I feel a queer obsession. 

I feel that each tree has a sort of soul — a 
spirit in it, and one potent both for tremendous 
good and tremendous evil. You will understand, 
perhaps, when I explain that of this species, to 
my notion, is 

THE GHOST OF THE TREE 

Strong as the weight of the avalanche, 
Yet weak as brook-breathed vapor, 

I must obey — but then I sway — 
Behold me — I am Paper ! 

I am ha'nt of the heart of the Tree, the ghost of 
the hemlock and spruce, 
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Phantom of fibre and wraith of the wood by the 
axe of the chopper turned loose. 
Cased in the coffining bark long was I hidden 

and furled, 
But now by the manual magic of men I carry 
the news of a world. 

I am free — free — free, 
I, the soul of the Tree, 
Joy and sorrow and terror and smiles — seek 
for them all through me. 
Fame and name and shame 
To me they are all the same, 
I carry them all to the ends of the earth, 
Horror and pleasure and mourning and 
mirth. 
And to me neither credit nor blame. 

I am Paper, I am Paper, pallid spirit of the 
Spruce, 

Summoned far from soughing forests, patient ser- 
vant for your use. 

They were sent who stormed the mountains on 
which, silent and serene, 

Crowding massed the ranks of woodland, mighty 
Army of the Green. 

First the wood-elves saw with terror flash and 
flicker of the axe, 
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And they watched the steady heaving of the 

broad, red-shirted backs ; 
Then they heard the pulsing chopping as the axes 

chocked and chocked, 
And they felt the forest's tremor as the toppling 

giants rocked. 
Then as back and ever backward were, the elves 

constrained to flee, 
On the bark they knocked and whispered : " Wake, 

O Genii of the Tree ! '' 

I am Paper, I am Paper ! Have you praises or abuse 
For the message I am bearing, look to them, who 

set me loose ; 
Look to them who sent me whirling through the 

boiling sluices' jaws. 
And to them who held the tree-trunks to the yell- 
ing teeth of saws. 
Yes, to them who tossed the gobbets of the soddeh 

dripping wood 
To the slavering, grating, grinder grunting 'neath 

its iron hood. 
For they freed from stolid fibre might and spirit 

of the tree 
That in race o'er whirring steamdrum texture took 

and form in Me. 
If I wrench your soul with anguish by the message 

that I bear, 
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Look to them who dulled my whiteness — those 
who spread the poison there. 

I am Paper, I am Paper, standing ready for your 

call, 
White and silent and unspotted ; I am serf and 

slave to all. 
Have you thought or inspiration? Have you 

word to send or save ? 
I am waiting, calm and patient, still your servant 

and your slave. 
Write! What is it, threat or secret, bargain, 

pledge, or sale, or boast ? 
Sign ! Ah, mortal I have bound you ! Mark 

you well the forest's ghost ! 
Here I stand and threat and mock you, shade of 

promise, debt, or fraud. 
Work and pay or pray for mercy ! You are ser- 
vant, I am Lord. 

I am ha'nt of the heart of the Tree, the ghost of 

the hemlock and spruce. 
Phantom of fibre and wraith of the wood by the 
axe of the chopper set loose. 
Bearing the news of a world, or message of 

cheer or of hope. 
Binding to bondage of debt or of shame, or 
dragging a neck to the rope ; 
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I, the Soul of the Tree, 
Hover fi'om sea to sea — 
Theirs the fault or theirs the praise who have 
helped to set me free. 
Fame and name and shame 
To me they are all the same ; 
They who have dragged me out of the wood, 
Be I for evil, be I for good, — 
To them be the credit or blame. 

Grim as the weight of the avalanche. 
Yet weak as brook-breathed vapor, 

I must obey — but then I sway ; 
Behold me — I am Paper ! 



HERE are certainly ghosts in the woods 
— says The Boss. There is a store 
camp up in the Sourd-na-hunk woods 
that we all know is ha'^nted. It is 
built on a man's grave an' that man was killed in 
the dam sluiceway at the Abol falls. ITie stones 
rolled down on him. Stand out in front of that 
camp in the night an' you can hear the stones 
come tumblin' an' boomblin' down like thunder 
bumpin' acrost the sky. There's a song about 
that camp that runs this way: 
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Oh, I went, boys, I went to old Jumper Joe's 
grave, 

Clank, clank your chains, you old devil, you ! 
Says he. Boost me up from hell-fire to save, 

Clank, clank your chains, old Joe. 

He rattled underneath, and he rattled overhead, 
Whew ! smell the brimstone down there below ! 

I did not darst to lie down in that bed. 
Where they laid out old Joe. 

An** there 's the goddess Famola who lives inside 
old Mount Katahdin an^ goes into the heaii: o' 
the hill an** clangs the door when she has called 
her devils back home. Many's the hunter an"* 
chopper an' trapper that has heard that old door 
go bangin** shut. An' then they know that the 
big winds are done an' over f r a time because 
when the devils are out for a frolic they do stir 
the air up suthin' termenjous ! — Yas, old god- 
dess Pamola an' her devils are the real 

HA'NT O' KATAHDIN 

Ye will know when Marm Pamola is a-tumin' of 

'em loose 
By the hunchin's an' the shivers of the hemlock 

an' the spruce. 
For they tremble an' they shake an' the lippirf 

lappin' lake 
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Goes a-slaverin' the ledges, an' the hills begin to 

quake. 
The flutter an' the flarin's of the crooked lightnings 

scare 
The looservee, the coon an' fox, the deer an' 

gruntin' bear. 
Then out o' old Katahdin come the devils on the 

whoop, 
For Pamola at the doorway gives the order, 

" Clear the coop ! " 
And the awful thunder drums, an' the wind it 

sings an' hums 
Then burstin' to a grummer howl the roarin' 

whirlwind comes. 
And down from off the mountain in the shootin' 

sheets of flame 
The devils of Katahdin come to play their reg'lar 

game. 
Then it 's : men hold tight, pray for mornin' light, 
Katahdin's caves are empty an' the fiends are out 

to-night. 

The swogons an' the witherlicks run off an' crouch 

an' whine 
An' all the trees with rotten hearts go reelin' out 

o' line. 
The usual ha'nts that rule the woods they shiver 

an' they shake 
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An' dodge for deeper cover when Katahdin's 

haunts awake, 
An' we fellers o' the camp, when the critters rave 

an' ramp, 
We fasten up the dingle door with spike an' 

extry clamp, 
For it hain't at all disgraceful for the bmvest man 

to hide 
When the biggest trees go tumblin', ci'ash and 

bang on ev'ry side. 
Oh, we never fear the doom of the falls or busted 

boom 
An' we're ready for the wildest jam that ever 

blocked a flume ; 
But we hain't afraid of ownin' that we fellers hunt 

our holes 
When Pamola sends her devils chasin' out to 

catch our souls. 
So it 's : men hold tight, cover ears an' sight, 
If Eatahdin's caves have vomited and hell's 

abroad at night. 



UT let's not get to talking about 
ghosts too much — says The Boss. 
— Here you, 'Poleon Michaud, wake 
up there, an' tell us about the horses 
you used to take care of down to town. 
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— This will change the subject, all right — 
observes The Stranger. 

Napoleon leaps at the sudden hail, for he is one 
of that peculiar sort of nervous wrecks known as 
** jumpers.'" He smiles bashfully and inquires, 

— Yo^ lak' som' talk, heh, 'bout de cheval ? — 

— Yas, do a little braggin' on horseflesh. — 

— Wal, I tal yo' som' things 'bout 

DAT SWEEP CHEVAL 

Ah, oui ! I ban de chambre maid down on that 

livVee stable, — 
Wark more as t'irty hours wan day — som' more 

w'en I ban able. 
Rob down de boss an' feex heem op an' geeve 

heem hay for eat, — 
Dei-e hain' wan single wan dem boss w'at evaire 

could was beat. 
Yo' tak' dem two white bosses dere — dat pair 

w'ere wan ban black — 
Ah-h-h ! Hain' dey ban de fars' r-rat' boss ! 

Yo' bat dat ban a fac'. 
Eef yo '11 done more to wan day's wai'k wit' anny 

nodder team, 
Ba gar, I '11 tak' dose boss r-rat dere an' geeve yo' 

r-rat to heem. 
He '11 poll — Mor-r-r-Gee ! Wy wance she takes 

a gre't beeg lo'd o' wood, — 
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I gass dey ban fo'r cor' dat wood — I bain' sur- 
prise eet sbould ! 

Sbe poll dat lo'd r-rat off down beell, jos' easee as 
could was, 

I t'ink be poll beem op beell too — she not tr-ry 
dat — aw-w-w, 'cause — ! 

An' prattee sweef ? Dat boss ees sweef as evaire 
yo' could saw ; 

— Yo' t'ink so w'en yo' cr-rack dat wbeep an' 
boiler, ** Hi-i, marcbe daw ! " 

Dat fodder boss — w'icb wan ban black, I t'ink 

be bain' so str-rong, 
Bot w'en yo' beetcb beem op, ba gar, be jos' ban 

go along ! 
He don', p'rap, baul beeg lo'd of wood, not more 

as free, two cor', — 
I use dat boss som' nodder f ing — 't ain't w'at I 

kip beem for. 
I tal yo' jos' bow fas' be go ! Wan tam' I leeve 

dis plac' 
'Bout two an' a ba'f to-morrow noon — an' I don't 

mak' no race ; 
Bot steell be jog-jog r-rat along, an' bamby, 

prattee soon. 
He geet on fodder plac' I go 'bout twelve dis 

afternoon. 
He jos' go 'long de easee way as w'at yo' evaire 

saw, 
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'Cause all I do jos' leeft dem rein an' say, " V^ 
t'ong ! Marche daw ! ^ 

Wan 'nodder tam' I mak' de bat wit' Peter 

ArchambeaUy — 
He leeve op here som' leetle way — I gass dat yo' 

ban know ! 
Dere ban two Peter Archambeau, an' wan of 

heem's nam' Jeem, 
Wal, w'ich wan's nam' hain* Jeem — dat 's Pete ! 

Ah, oui, dat wan ees heem ! 
He bat wit' me dat boss no queek — "He jos' ol' 

plog," he say. 
Ba gar ! I pot heem on de barn an' geeve heem 

quart of hay, 
An' 'bout wan forkful of dat oat. — I tak' heem 

off dat bam, 
I heetch heem op — he paw de gr-roun' — he fe'l 

fars' r-rat, ba darn ! 
I start heem off. I geet ma bat ! Dat Pete he 

stop hees blow ! 
You bat ma life dat bosses trot so sweef ' as ha'f 

pas' fo\ 
I don' ban hav' to heet heem wance so moch as 

wit' wan straw, — 
I only hav' to leeft dose rein an' say, " Clek-clek ! 

Marche daw." 
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N^ now — says The Boss — time to turn 
in, my hearties. Nine o' clock, the 
wind to the north, tote-ro'd hard- 
footitf an' no thaw in sight. Praise 
Grod for all His blessings, includin' the holes in the 
doughnuts — for there 's that much less to eat of 
'em. If our cook does n't make better doughnuts 
we '11 put the noose o' one around his neck an' 
hang him. 

All together now, for a good-night song — the 

SONG OF THE MEN O' THE AX 

With a peavy stick, a peavy stick — we boost the 
sun with a peavy stick, 
Gettin' a prop on Tumble-dick, 

And all so bright in the mornin'. 
Then it 's hup, oho ! and up we go, 
Mornin' all and cook hullo ! 
Grub for a hundred men in a row. 

If a biskit 's shy take wamin'. 

Oh, it 's larrigans on and the leggin's tight, 
Cap pulled down and your pipe alight. 
Breakfast tucked where it ought to be. 
Fresh ground ax and a hemlock tree. 
Then lick-lock, hock-chock, 
Chips an' trimmin's till twelve o'clock. 
Chips and choppin's totter and crash ! 
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Oh, where ^s cookee with the noon-time hash ? 
The world may wig and wag outside. 
Somebody ^s bom and somebody 's died, 
Somebody 's high and somebody ^s low. 
But we don't care 'cause xve don't know. 
It's noon by the sun atop that tree ; 
Where 's that sway-back, blamed cookee ? 

With coffee hot and grub a lot 

And dry-kye snappin' beneath the pot, — 

And hungry enough to chaw a knot, 

A hundred men and a noonin'. 
Beans a-plenty and biskits too, 
Doughnuts with holes a cat 'ud jump through, 
Ginger cookies and swagon stew, 

And a sooflin' chorus spoonin'. 
Oh, it 's cuff the snow from a cradle knoll 
And squat and eat with a thankful soul. 
Table clean and a township wide 
And whiter 'n a laundress ever dried. 
Plenty to eat and an appetite 
'T would make raw hedge-hog taste all right. 
Tossin' hemlocks sprinklin' spice. 
Winter ready to pass the ice. 
If the wind gets in to tickle your backs 
Up and to work with saw and ax. 
So lick -lock, hock-chock ! 
Till sun shets cover at four o'clock. 
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Then down the windin' tote-ro'd we 
Tramp on the trail of that blamed cookee. 

On the deacon-seat in the leapin' heat 
With the com-eobs drawin' cool and sweet, 
And timin^ the fiddle with tunkin' feet, 

A hundi'ed men and a chorus. 
" Roule, roulant, ma boule roiilant," 
It ^s all Canuck but a good old song ; 
Lift it up then, good and strong. 

For a cozy night ''s before us. 
Oh, the snow goes slish on the shakin** glass. 
And the hemlocks groan as the big winds pass. 
And the snow-clad spooks they whirl and spin 
But Tip-toe Tim 's as brisk within. 
And he does tft jig to jest keep warm 
Like the ghosts out there in the frost and storm« 
Good log walls and a snow-banked house. 
Double blankets and springy browse. 
We don't need drugs — we don't count sheep, — 
It 's into our bunks and fast asleep ! 
Storms may rave and squall and fiiss. 
They can't get in — they can't wake us. 
We '11 sleep till the four o'clock whoo-ee 
Of that red-haired, sway-back, blamed cookee. 
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Warmth and comfort? Aye, all these 
Under the sough of the great spruce trees; 
But Cup o* Content? Nay, only foam I 
No woman* s hand to m>dke it home. 
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Down from the swelter an' shimmer o' heat, 
fC Down f 'r a day from tlie stew inshore ; 

^ Oj that sniff o^ the sea is sweet, 

An" I hate to go back to the farm once more. 

Up from the racket an' roar o' gales, 
Back from a cruise to old Shelore ; 
Ifii Wink o' the shore lights 'crost our sails, 

^ Atr I liale to go down to the sea once more. 
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IN SIGHTS?' THE SEA 



NCLE DUNCAN SIDELING- 
ER'S fish-house is away out on 
the end of the wharf. Under it 
the waves go slooshing and gal- 
lullupping on windy days through 
the dead forest of supporting piles. In the win- 
ter the sound of the rioting wetness below-floor 
makes the comfort of the fish-house more cheery. 
There ^s a little fat, hot stove in the fish-house. 
Old men like to sit before it and rasp their 
palms comfortably and crack their salt-encrusted 
knuckles, twisting their hands and pulling at 
the warmth as though it were palpable, like a 
rope end. They call the fish-house " the foVsle ^ 
and joke about the length of the dog-watch. 

The south windows command the bay and one 
can look down the narrow sea-stretches between 
the harbor\s sentinel islands where the surge is 
notching in steady march along the horizon. Now 
a dingy little clot of canvas comes tossing dimly 
against the ofF-shore grayness. 

— Who be it, Dunk ? — Uncle Sidelinger is at 
the window, chewing meditatively and looking out 
to sea. 
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— Sh'd say by the gait it 's Jim Clintock in his 
dory. 

— StarVd lopse an** a leg over the gun'l ? 

— Yas. 

— That's Jim. It's his gait. Is that leg 
jiggerin' up an' down like a pump-handle? 

— Yas. 

— He 's a-projickin' ! When Jim lays on his 
back, hat pulled down over his eyes, legs crossed 
an' upper leg jiggin', then he 's projickin'. Wal, 
projickin' is soothin' if ye've got the nat'ral 
slamt for it. It 's no use to try to git comfort 
out of it 'less ye 've got projickin' tarlent. Now, 
take Jim out there ! He comes acrost a spar 
aflo't in the seaweed. Saves the spar. Figgers 
he'll use it. It'll come handy when he builds 
that three-master with a slew o' brass work 'round 
the house an' reel mahogany in the panels an' 
ev'rything spick an' span. An' then he reachas 
f 'r a chaw so 's to be able to think a leetle clearer 
'bout the cutwater model an' finds that he has n't 
got a scrimtom of his plug left an' no money 
neither. So he borrows of next feller an' goes on 
with his projickin', calm an' happy. A feller's 
lucky to be a projicker. His tail's alwa's up. 
He can scuff a door-knob out o' the dirt an' he 's 
so tickled that he doesn't 'pear to notice that 
thei-e hain't no house hitched to it. He's got 
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the door-knob an' a projick an' that 's better to 
him any time than a door-knob an' a house. The 
house, ye see, might not suit if 't was there ready- 
built, but a projick can be slicked to order ev'ry 
time, extry winders put in, a cupoly made pickeder 
an' piazzy shifted to t' other side. Now, there 's 
Jim ! He 's fifty-tew an' he 's spent most of his 
life trappin' lobsters on Outer Her'n. But f 'r 
twenty-five year he has kep' lettin' on careless-like 
that he is jes' knockin' through the summer or 
passin' away the winter out there. — Jest foolin' 
with lobster fishin' — he says. 

— Got a projick most ready to launch — he 
says. — Now, says he, there 's nothin' like lobster 
fishin' to put a brain- worker's mind in shape f 'r 
thinkin'. If Ben Franklin an' Dan'l Webster had 
thunk an' lobster-fished an' thunk some more, 
he says, their brains would have jest slopped over 
with information. Jim is alwa's jest gettin' ready 
to bust out into the world ; but the smack skip- 
per from Portland says he 's surer o' findin' Jim 
on Outer Her'n ev'ry trip than any other lobster 
fisher on the coast. But at ev'ry trip Jim bids 
the skipper a 'fectionate farewell. There have 
been 'leven hunderd an' sev'nty-nine o' them 'fec- 
tionate farewells so far. The smack cook has 
chalked 'em on the cuddy door. Le's all turn to 
an' hector him a little ! 
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— Hullo, Jim ! Scrudge over there, boys, atf 
let Jim git a thaw ! What ^s happenin^ on Outer 
Her^n? 

— Northin' much ! Ase Dodge friz' the pick 
of his ear an' one o' the Waltz boys got his thumb 
chunked by a lobster's claw. 

— Oh, there 's suthin' else on your mind, Jim, 
Might 's well out with it. What have ye come to 
the main f 'r ? 

— Sal'ratus an' a fig o' tobacker. 

— Bet a scuUup shell to a dollar it 's another 
projick. 

— Oh, well, you fellei*s won't see much more o' 
me 'round these parts. I don't mind tellin' ye 
that. Now I hain't a hog an' I 'm willin' to let 
all o' ye in on this. I don't want it said when 
I'm to the city livin' to the best taverns an' 
smokin' all the ten centers I want, that I did n't 
give my old neighbors a chanst with me. Listen 
to me ! I 've seen somethin'. — Jim's voice sinks 
into a mysterious huskiness 

— Ye must 'a' seen ole Ez Jordan's witch that 's 
been a-butherin' him so long I tell ye, Jim, ye 
want to keep them critters off 'n Outer Her'n if 
ye 're hopin' f'r peace an' quietness. Ye*ll git 
glum an' thin, an' can't enj'y vittles, an' ye'll take 
all kinds o' medicine, an' northin' won't help ye, 
an' all the time it '11 be jest 'cause ye 're bein' 
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RID BY A WITCH 
Uncle Ezry Jordan'^s kind o^ peaked nowadays, 
Has got the jumpin^ roomatiz most awful, so 

he says. 
He feels as if his nerves an' cords was all a stiddy 

twitch, 
An' Ezry 's p'utty sartin 'tis the doin's of a witch. 
He says she 's naggin' at him, stirrin' up a reg'lar 

touse. 
Till she's druv' him clean distracted by her actions 

'round the house. 
She nags him when he 's workin' an' she buthers 

with the chores. 
She galls the oxen's shoulders till they're just a 

sight with sores. 
And when he 's out a-milkin' then she grabs the 

critters' tails 
And larrups him an' swats him till his physog's 

streaked with wales. 
And only t' other afternoon he found a Jersey carf 
A-hangin' up acrost a beam and dead 's a bag o' 

charf. 
There's some as says that Ezry 's mighty cai*eless 

round his place. 
And hint ai-ound they don't believe there's 

witches in his case. 
There's some as says the neighbors' boys have 

hectored him — the which 
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Might get belief from common folks who never 

knowed a witch. 
Whatever 't is, if 't ain''t let up I 'm Traid that 

Ezry'Ubust, 
F'r of all the things to thorn a man I s'pose a 

witch is wust. 
He stuck some shumac splinters 'round the place 

to keep her off, 
But she come an' give the critters, every one of 

'em a cough : 
And Ezry had to work a charm that 's ha'sh but 

never fails, — 
He took and trimmed his critters' eai's and then 

cut off their tails. 
It druv' the witch away a while but now she 

ha'nts the yard. 
And t' other night she had a spell an' give it to 

him hard. 
She took the ox-chains round the place an' turned 

'em into snakes 
And scared him so the doctor says he '11 alius have 

the shakes. 
Oh, Ezry vums 't was something fierce to see them 

flam the dust, — 
A-clampin' and a-rampin' round — but still that 

ain't the wust. 
He says they 's scurse a stormy night the tamal 

witch don't come 
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And slap a bridle round his jaws and poke him 

with her thumb, 
And then she yanks him out of bed and flips upon 

his back, 
And gives him sev'^ral speedy miles around the 

village track. 
A-straddle of his neighbors^ backs are other tooth- 
less dames. 
And Ezry says ^t would knock ye flat if he should 

give some names. 
For, men whose standin 's mighty high and chaps 

that ^s p'utty rich 
Are out there meeker 'n apple-sass, a-luggin' round 

a witch. 
And up the stretch they whale 'em out, a-yam- 

merin' hurroos. 
While Ezry says the' ain't no trots can equal 

them razoos. 
He says he's fav'rit up to now in all the witches' 

'bets. 
But he is worn to skin and bone with tun'ible 

night sweats. 
And durn her pelt, she leaves him round, a-standin' 

in the breeze 
Until he's got the roomatiz most awful in his 

knees. 
He says the way she's bunged him up is nat'ral 

proof enough 
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That no one but a dratted witch would use a man 

so ix)ugh. 
For ev'ry j'int goes squeaky-squawk as though 

't was full of rust ; — 
A livVy hoss to lug a witch ! I 'd break her neck 

or bust ! 



URING the narrative Jim Clintock jigs 
his foot impatiently. 

— Cur'is thing — he says — to see 
how notionin^s a-spreadin^ amongst 
you fellers on the main. Ye better come to Outer 
Her'n an' let the wind blow through ye for a 
while. New idees come flyin' like gulls on them 
bi^eezes, an' all ye have to do is jest to keep the 
pores o' your intellect open an' in fly them 




— An' then ye open your mouth, Jim, an' they 
all fly out. There 's no doubtin' that idees like 
to roost in your head over night, but I hain't 
never heard of 'em buildin' a nest there an' stayin' 
long enough to hatch a brood. 

— Wal, my idees don't come to me ridin' on 
broomsticks, as they most like would come to you, 
you old witch-rid', superstition breeders ! But as 
I was sayin', I have seen somethin' — somethin' 
that is the queerest — 
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— What might seem queer to Outer HerVd 
folks would n^t probly seem queer to folks that 
know more, Jim. You remember there was 

OLD WACrS WITCH 
Old Uncle Wack, of the Eph'^nim Black, knew 

bottoms to Greoiges banks and back* 
And exactly how they bore. 
The shinin^ crown of his old bald head 
Showed tracin^ in veins like a chart, ^t was said, 
Of the fishin^ grounds oflF shore. 
But after we 'd sold our fare 
He never appeared to care 
For a bit of a whirl ''mongst the sights on shore, 

but salted down his share ; 
Tucked his money away, did he, — 
Sat and chawed and spit to lee. 
Until the Black swashed back to sea. 

For woraen^s ways he had no praise nor on them 

cast a tender gaze — 
He carefully dodged them all. 
" If wimmin were fishes, I swan,^ said he, 
" I would n't have courage to go to sea. 
Nor dast to pull a trawl.'' 
But though he snarled an' fussed. 
Our skipper vowed he must 
Come up with the rest of the Eph'rum's crew for 

the skipper's weddin' bust. 
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He mutinied then, did Uncle Wack, 

And stubbornly humped his old bent back, 

Wanted to stay on board the smack. 

Skipper he said he'd bust Wack's head if he 

did n't come up to see him wed, 
For he wanted his crew all there. — 
Simply a case, you know, of pride ; 
He pranced us front of his blushin' bride, 
And the most of us did n't care. 
But Wack, with bulgin' eyes. 
And tryin' to shrink in size. 
Stood hunched in a comer a-fightin' down his 

temper and surprise. 
He managed to calm himself and stay 
Till the girl at the organ began to play. 
Then he let a whoop and he tore away. 

He never stopped till he 'd run and dropped aboard 
the Black. We found him sopped 

In sweat. His face was gray. 

" Before I kill ye," our skipper roared, 

" Explain why ye run and come aboard. 

And sp'iled my weddin' day ; 

' Twas a pesky thing to do, 

And you of all the crew ! 

If ye did it for funnin' I '11 eat your heart ! " and 
he turned the air all blue. 

Our skipper then he ups and goes 
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And grinds his fists on old Wack^s nose. 

** Speak up," says he, " or 1 11 pass ye those ! " 

Old Cephas Wack stepped humbly back and said, 

" Ye ^re sort o' off your tack, — 
It wa Vt to make no fun. 
You know yourself that hain'^t my style. 
It hain't my way to guff and smile. 
And it hain't my style to run. 
I 'm a serious-minded man, 
I have sailed from old Cape Ann 
For fifty years, and I Ve braved as much as ary 

a mortal can. 
I hain't afraid of the stormy sea, 
Nor critters that swim it, whatever they be, 
But a witch of a woman is what skeers me." 

There and then to us anxious men he explained 
what the cause of his scare had been 

When the weddin' march was played. 

" I was gettin' along all right," he said, 

*' Till that witch went feelin' that critter's head. 

And I swow I got afraid. 

Did ye notice them teeth of his ? 

That gal may know her biz, 

But it's dangerous bus'ness foolin' ' round with 
beasts like them things is. 

And when she cuffed at his teeth and jowl 
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And trod on his tail and made him howl 
I reckined he planned to catch us foul.'' 

On the starboard tack when the wind was slack 
we used to coax old Cephas Wack 

For a tale of the great, deep sea. 

But ever after that trip ashore 

He told one story o'er and o'er — 
No other tale told he. 

"Trod on his tail," he'd say, 

" And then she cuffed away 

All reckless-like at them rows of teeth and tophet 
was to pay. 

If that 's the kind of things they be 

No wimmin folks can git nigh me, 

I '11 take my resks on the stormy sea." 



OU old fools will feel 'shamed o' pokin' 

fun at me when I tell you what I siee 

go down the coast night afore last — 

Jim growls. — If ye hadn't been so 

sassy I would 'a' let ye into a snug little bus'ness. 

— I 've seen bus'nesses snug enough to squat all 
the juice out o' the fellere that was let in. — 
How snug is your bus'ness, Jim ? 

— Wal, ye 've madded me so's I b'lieve it's so 
snug there hain't room in it f 'r any one but me. 
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— They tell a story of one business on this coast 
that got too snug for the chap that was runnin' 
it. Did ye ever hear o' Dixey Bull, the pirut\ 
Jim ? I dunno as ye have any pirut' notions in ye 
or as the moral in this strikes your case, but it 
won't do ye any hurt to hear it. My gran'ther 
was one o' the men o' Pemaquid an' was there 
WHEN DIXEY BULL WENT BROKE 
He 'd skinned the coast from Agawam as fur as 

Grand Manan, — 
Old Dixey Bull, the pirut' chief, a regular pest of 

a man; 
And all of the folks who lived them times, in case 

they was fairly rich 
Sartinly figgered old Dixey Bull as wusser 'n a run 
of itch. 
This was years and years ago, — 
Time of the pioneers, you know ! 

He just sailed up an' then sailed down 
An ' taxed ' em heavy in ev'ry town. 
Until it come ' round that most o' the points were 

willing to pull and pay 
At regular intervals, cash or goods, if Bull would 

keep away. 
So at last he had it nicely fixed, like a thrifty 

buccaneer, 
To visit the coast and collect his tolls about three 
times a year. 
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And he used to brag to Cap'n Eidd, when they 

met to swig champagne 
He 'd the snuggest business as piruf* chief there 
was on the coast o' Maine. — 
Simply sailed from town to town, 
Then as notice to " come down,'' 
He 'd unlimber old Long Tom, 
Fire once or twice — bom — bom ! 
Then Dixey Bull quite gentleman-like, at the rail 

would take his stand. 
Say, " Grood day ^ and check the goods that the 

people brought from land ; 
When all of the tribute was duly paid, he 'd ask 

'em all on deck 
And out of a scuttle-butt o' rum would fill the 

crowd to the neck. 
And at last from the flats of Saccarap to the shore 

o' Grand Manan, 
He was quite well liked both as buccaneer, and as 

perfect gentleman. 
Most pop'lar knitter along the coast was Aunt 

Mehitable Tidd ; 
Her double mittens and socks and things were the 

pride of Pemaquid. 
The men of the colony looked to her for all o' 

their winter gear, 
'And she knitted and counted and narrowed and 
toed through all of the livelong year. 
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Now Dixey Bull he had learned her fame and up 

sailed he one Fall 
And demanded the whole of her knitted store ; 

insisted on having it all. 
But at that the settlera of Pemaquid got up on 

their ear, did they, 
They loaded their skiffs with the stuff he asked 

and they rowed across the bay, 
And each wore, tucked in his trousers^ leg, a sabre 

or sword or gun, 
They clambered aboard with mits and socks — 

and then the fun begun. 
For they dropped their mittens and pulled their 

arms, cutlass, fusee, and dirk. 
And allowed they were ready to fight and bleed 
for the sake of that knittin'-work. 
Said they 'd rather fight than freeze ; 
Said no pirut on the seas. 
With winter near to give 'em fits 
Could lug away their socks and mits. 
Now what do you reckon happened then, right 

there on that pirut's deck ? 
That crowd o' Bull's had never a sword nor a gun 

to save their neck ! 
They'd sailed so long and felt so strong in a 

strictly bus'ness way 
They figgered no feller could call their bluff nor 

folks refuse to pay. 
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They M lost their guns an' mislaid their swords ; 
they run an** howled. So then 

The settlers tied 'em an' took 'em ashore and used 
them as hired men. 
Dixey Bull as he plowed and sowed, 
An' done the chores and harrowed and hoed 
An' picked up stones on Pemaquid, 
Remembered the wamin' of old Cap Eidd, 
Passed him over a brimmin' mug, 
" Don't let your bus'ness get too snug ! " 
It is to-day as it was of old : 
When you grab for more than you 've right to 

hold. 
Some one will rise to fight for his socks 
And you '11 find yourself in a blamed tight box. 

AL, now after all your twits — shouts 
Jim — I 'm goin' to tell ye what ye 're 
missin'. I see — I see a gre't white 
shape go swimmin' past me in the 
night, reachin' 'way up into the sky an' 'way 
out wide on the water. An' it wus the most 
tremenjious big icebug that ever come floatin' 
down from them parts where ye have to thaw 
your shadder up ofF'n the ground. An' on that 
icebug, as it went slow an' sol'um past me, settin' 
in my dory, I counted seven reindeei*s, nine polar 
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bears, sixteen seals — an' four o** them big wal- 
rushes with long mustaches. An' there was 
several Eskimoos there too — all happenin' to be 
on that icebug when she bruk' loose an' sailed 
away. Now in spite o' what ye've said to me 
I '11 give ye all one last chanst to come in on that. 
Pool in ten dollars apiece, and send me to Boston. 
I '11 hire a tug, go out an' capture icebug, anchor 
it down the bay an' run excui'sions to it. On a 
small investment of only ten dollars apiece I '11 
turn ye into millionaires. I '11 give ye ten minutes 
to make up your minds 'cause I want to take the 
next train f 'r Boston. — 

The old men are silent a long time, all bending 
severe and reproachful regard on Jim, who begins 
to blush under his tan. Then Uncle Sidelinger 
remarks solemnly : 

— Jim Clintock, that is the twenty-seventh — 
he consults some markings on the fish-house's roll 
door — no, the twenty-ninth time ye have come 
ashore an' tried to bunco us, y'r old friends," with 
a projick. We hain't never said a word when 
ye've got projicky with the summer boarders, f 'r 
there hain't no close time on summer boarders 
down this way. But when ye come fishin f 'r us 
with a bare hook, we gits on your neck. Ye 
hain't ever done us the compliment to use herrin** 
belly bait. Now the best thing you can do — he 
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opens the door meaningly — is to git into your 
dory an^ chase that icebug, chop off a chunk an' 
bind it on your head. It 11 do you good. — 

— The only brand of intelligence I have seen 
'round here to match that feller's — says Uncle 
Sidelinger, turning from the window — is the 
p'tickler sort owned by that hired man o' Cobb's. 
He got carried to sea alone in the Susan Low in 
that squall, an' when he come back he told me 
that it wa' n't no use to send any more pickled 
fish to the West Injies, 'cause he 'd been carried 
right acrost where the islands ought to be an' 
they had all sunk. Too bad him an' Jim wa' n't 
on 'em. If ye ask him to tell ye what he saw in 
that trip he pipes up an' gives ye what he calls 

THE HIRED MAN'S SEA SONG 

Oh, I hired on a farm down Sheepscut way, 

Lor-rl, de dorl, de di do dum ! 
Bmnd new sight was the sea ; but say. 
If ever I 'd knowed what I know to-day, 
I would n't 'a' gone for twice my pay, 

Tor-rl, de rol de — no, by snum ! 
The very firat day that I got down there 
A block o' granit', 't was ten rods square. 
Was derricked aboard of the Susan Low ; 
They wanted a bee an' they made me go. 
The derrick busted an' down she roared 
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An' all but me jumped overboard. 

Granit\ it plunked her stern, ki-bum ! 

An' her bow stuck up like an old, sore thumb. 

The chance for me looked mighty slim. 

For I did n't like water an' could n't swim ; 

An' she bruk' away when the granit' struck 

An' a gale roared up — that 's just my luck — 

Her sails was up so 's to git 'em dry. 

An' they scooped that gale when it bellered by. 

An' away down south somewheres hell-bent 

Me an' the Susan Low we went. 

Oh-h-h, the place for hired men 's on shore 
Lor-r-1, de dorl de didy oh ! 

An' ye don't git me to sea no more 
Onless I want to go. 
Oh, I sailed all day an' I sailed all night. 
An' there wa' n't no land come into sight. 
Sails stayed up 'cause I did n't know how — 
An' I guess I 'd 'a' sailed an' 'a' sailed till now 
If there had n't come a time when the wind went 

down, 
An' with cocked-up nose aroun' an' aroun' 
She spun like a dancer on one toe, — 
That darned old dipper of a Susan Low. 
English brig come along that way, 
" Blawsted strawnge ! " her men did say. 
They took me aboard to save me ! Laws, 
I wished I 'd 'a' staid right where I was. 
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For the wind come up from the west-no'-east, 

An' the sea it hove like 't was filled with yeast. 

Then the blamed old brig it sprung a leak, 

An' they made me pump a solid week. 

Pritty near died, for I wa' n't half fed, 

Only some doughboys heavy as lead ; 

An' the biskits all had things inside 

That run with the bread onless 't was tied. 

An' when at last we got to shore 

My arms was stretched till they 'd reach the floor ; 

Hands was swelled to the size of a ham 

An' my tongue was blistered sayin' " Dam." 

English skipper an' all his crew 

Grot a purse an' a medal, tew, 

An' a lot o' praise for a-savin' me 

From an awful death in the ragin' sea. 

An' I got jawed 'cause I left that way, 

An' the boss he docked me tew weeks' pay. 

Oh-h-h, the place for a farmer man 's ashore 
Lor-r-1, de dorl, fol lol de di ! 

An' ye don't git me on the sea no more 
So long's the land stays dry. 



ND this is the evening in Uncle Side- 

linger's fish-house ! The old men are 

all there again. They have berthed 

above many a keel and wet their faces 
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in the brine of many a latitude. Under their 
age-crippled feet to-day even the solid ground 
seems none too steady. The tossing deck is for- 
ever out fix)m beneath them. But in the fish- 
house there is an illusion that draws them there o^ 
evenings, for the waves riot underneath through 
the piles, and the old building sways and creaks ; 
the winds cuff handfuls of spray against the 
windows and oldsters sitting there with closed eyes 
seem to feel the lift of the open sea and the hurd- 
ling rush of the ratching ship. And if a hoarse 
voice should bawl without — All hands to wear 
ship ! — a dozen old men would struggle up and 
totter out on the storm-swept wharfs — and there 
the winds would awaken them ! To-night one 
combs his beard with trembling fingers and looks 
on the dripping window glass and mumbles — 
Lonesome to-night, outside — lonesome over all 
the land an^ sea, but it ^s lonesomest of all down 
where the ha'nts are wandMn** 
WHEN THE NIGHTS ARE LONG ON 
ISLE AU HAUT 
On Isle au Haut when the nights are long 
And Bos^n Winter pipes and strong 
Chorus the Winds like sailors' ghosts 
Around a capstan in roarin** hosts ; 
And the dancin' clouds o' snowflakes fly 
Like whirlpooled fog in the blurry sky ; 
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And the regular beat of the surges falls 
On the ear like the clank of a ghost-ship^s pawls — 
Then is the time when the old folks know 
That the habits are come to Isle au Haut. 
The boofle of wind in the chimney's throat 
And the moan of the outer harbor rote 
Talk in language that \s understood 
By grandam knittin' the baby's hood ; 
She knows who pass in the phantom throng 
O'er Isle au Haut when the nights are long. 
Slish of snow on the shakin' pane 
And shrillin' of wind in long refrain ! 
Grandam's twinkling needles rest, 
She quavers a sigh from her hollow breast : 
" That 's her a-cryin' out of her sin, 
* I can't get in ! I can't get in ! ' 
Prettiest gal on Isle au Haut, 
An' poor Tom Davis he loved her so ! 
He 'd bought a home and he 'd bought the ring 
And the weddin' was set for the early spring. 
He had sailed in his smack for the Bay Shelore 
For a fare that would furnish his home on shore. 
'T was a rascal chap come off the main, — 
And she was flighty and she was vain ! 
When poor Tom's smack came home ag'in 
She 'd gone to the city in shame and sin. 
An' fust we knowed, in the dead of night 
All Isle au Haut was red with light. 
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Though it hain't for me nor for any one 
To say how the awful thing was done. 
We know that the hand of a grief-crazed man 
Is set to many a desp'rit plan. 
Next momin' under the beams and stones 
Of that little home they found his bones. 
And she ? In her sin and shame she died 
In the spring 't would V made her an honest bride. 
And nights when the sky is blind with snow 
And the ghosts are walkin' on Isle au Haut 
She beats at the winder and trails the train 
Of her robes o' sin acrost the pane, 
Huntin** and peerin' nigh and fiir 
For the little home Tom built for her. 
Feelin' with hands so white and thin 
And moanin' alwa's " I can't get in ! " 
This grandam heai-s in the east wind's song 
When the storm is on and the nights are long, — 
When the Christmas cheer of home is bright 
Though the spectres wail in the storm and night. 
And grandam sighs, ^^ No gift, poor ghost, 
You had for him who loved you most, 
But the lesson that love is better than gold. 
The wamin' that hearts can't well be sold. 
The teachin' it 's best to cling to one 
Who '11 love you the same through storm and sun, 
Is a gift you have wrought in bitter woe 
To bring to the women of Isle au Haut." 
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On Isle au Haut — on Isle au Haut, 

Bawl of blast and slat of snow ! 

And grands'r hearin' the ihund'rous rote 

Growls a prayer for all afloat. 

And he mumbles, " Miles and miles of chain 

Are out to-night from the Stormy Jane. 

Brig she was and as able a thing 

As tuned the shrouds for the winds to sing. 

But the ablest is under the Devil's thumb 

When a skipper takes sights through a kag o' rum. 

With a sou'east wind she thrashed her way 

Up seas hot-foot from Ches'peake bay. 

And the mate he knowed and the crew they 

knowed 
She was luggin' too much of a canvas load. 
But still he told 'em to crack her on — 
Her drunken skipper, old Club-foot John. 
Then Jack Frost opened his feather tick 
And down it come all stiflin' thick. 
They smelt the land and they begged, did they, 
He 'd anchor in soundin's till break o' day. 
But a kag o' rum walked that quarter deck 
And a kag o' rum don't fear no wreck. 
So he drove her on through the slashin' snow, 
Batter and shatter on Isle au Haut. — 
A dozen lives on his black old soul 
And widders and orphans and bells to toll ! 
All on account of a kag o' rum 
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Refusin^ to anchor till dawn had come. 

Ye ^11 hear him plain when the storm is on, 

Roarin^ and working old Club-foot John, 

Stumpin' around his windlass there 

Where the snow whirls thick in the offshore air ; 

Clankin' an endless anchor chain 

Into the peak of the Stormy Jane.*" 

This grands'r hears in the shrieking gale 

As he mumbles again the ancient tale. 

And he says, " In all of his roarin^ life 

To man or neighbor, kin or wife, 

Never a Christmas gift he gave. 

Never a Christmas greetin', save 

Cuff or curse ; but though he ^s gone 

There 's a duty left to Club-foot John. 

And we who hear him on Christmas Eve 

At his bitter task, we all believe 

He 's sent to tell us as best he can 

There 's things that are due to our fellow-man. 

Better be kind and better be square 

And remember that rum is the DeviPs snare 

Set for the man who forgets that he 

Needs all his wit when he fights the sea. 

And out of our presents on Christmas Eves 

The best is the one that old John leaves, 

Bringin' it through the storm and snow 

For the good of the men of Isle au Haut.'* 
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HE long nights do not bring the 
ghosts to me — says the custom house 
deputy — except they be the ghosts 
of all the good times past, the good 
times that stand out all the more clearly against 
the black background of the long nights. I like 
the thoughts of the long nights ! I know the 
bams are full inshore and the coasters are hunting 
harbor ; lights shine in the windows and the rosy 
beams leak under the cracks of the doors as though 
there was so much glory inside the warm homes 
that it is spilling out into the night. I like to 
think of wide-open hands and smiles and greetings 
at the thresholds, and tables heaped. I dream 
of the days of the old mansions along the coast of 
Maine, when the big men of the countryside did 
not live for themselves, as so many do now, but 
made feast and frolic for the humble ones whose 
cupboards were bare. Just think of the happy 
folks who went from the sea up the Georges River 
to the door of Mansion Montpelier in Thomaston 

WHEN GENERAL KNOX KEPT 
OPEN HOUSE 

From Penobscot to the Kennebec, from Moosehead 

to the sea, 
. Was spread the forest barony of Knox, bluff 

Knox; 
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And the great house on the Greorges it open was 
and free. 
And around it, all uncounted, roved its bonny 
herds and flocks. 

Oh, free were feast and fi'olic, and hurrah for 

the rowse. 
And hurrah for great " Montpelier '^ when 

Knox kept open house ! 

Its beds they were an hundred, they were tum- 
bled every day 
By the guests and by the pensioners of Enox, 
good Knox ; 
They were joyous in their coming and were loath 
to go away. 
For the welcome was unstinted and the larder 
had no locks. 

Oh, plenty and abundance ! and e^en the 

kitchen mouse 
Aped girth of lord and mistress when Enox 

kept open house. 

From the hand of Henry Enox went the summons 

north and east : 
" Ho, brothers, chiefs and warriors, ye are bidden 

to the feast. 
From Ticonet and Sebasticook, from sea-washed 

Pemaquid, 
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From distant Pass^maquoddy, ye one and all are 

bid. 
Montpelier^s doors are open ; forsake your maize 

and beans 
And come and keep Thanksgiving, my friends, the 

Tarratines.*" 

So they came and they came from St. Croix and 

the west, 
With crests of eagle feathers and their totems on 

their breasts. 
There was Cola Polysusep with his captains and 

young men : 
There was Josep Denaquara and Sabattis Nicolen. 
Down Penobscot, through the reaches, from the 

islands of the bay 
Came a dozen other chieftains with canoes in 

brave array. 
Their wickiups they planted on Montpelier^s slop- 
ing greens. 
And Enox beheld five hundred of his friends, the 

Tarratines. 

The harvests had been noble — they were piled 

from sills to eaves, 
And the tie-ups shook and trembled with the 

trampling of the beeves. 
And the bakings and the brewings and the 

picklings that were there 
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Breathed afar their scents and savors through the 
crisp November air. 

Breathed afar their scents and savors down the 
Georges' rippling tide 

To the nostrils of a stranger, leaning o'er a ves- 
sel's side. 

And he quoth to his companions, ^^ Methinks 't is 
very plain 

Lavish Knox has moved the tropics to his barony 
in Maine." 

And he spoke the same to Knox who had welcom.ed 
them to land 

And had grasped the hand of Louis and the hand 
of Talleyrand. 

But the bluff old wanior chuckled and said he, 
" T is but the way 

We offer grateful incense up to God, Thanks- 
giving day." 

To the Great House on the Georges, Montpelier 
broad and tall, 
Came Talleyrand from France, came young Louis 
Philippe ; 
The stately, gracious mistress bowed a curtsey in 
the hall ; 
The great state beds embraced them in their 
sweet, deep sleep. 
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Oh, courtly was the welcome and jocund was 

the toast. 
And lavish was the festival when Greneral 

Knox was host. 

To the north the trackless woodlands, but hei^ 
abundant cheer ! 
And beauty garbed and jewelled, and the high- 
est in the land. 
And the forests^ chiefs assembled, arrayed in 
bravest gear, 
In honor of a future king and courtly Talley- 
rand. 

And the echoes of the music reached the 

islands of the coast, 
The night that Louis led the ball and General 

Knox was host. 

At the board of Henry Knox sat the honored 
guests from France, 

And beauty smiling opposite returned their gal- 
lant glance. 

While, dignified and silent, unawed by brilliant 
scenes. 

Along the groaning tables sat the chieftain Tarra- 
tines. 

Gray Louis raised a bumper in his slender, jewelled 
hand 
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That gleamed from out his ruffles, and the courtly 

Talleyrand 
Grave gracious salutation in the name of France, 

the fair, 
To the silent Indian warriors whom good Knox 

had gathered there. 
Then quoth the stalwart general : " My brothers, 

speed the feast ; 
No question now of race or creed or blood or west 

or east! 
I sit here giving honest thanks as fits the Puritan, 
Let each who owns a different creed give thanks to 

Grod as man. 
Whatever hap in other times, the present, friends, 

is good ; 
We all can pledge our faith to-day in God's great 

brotherhood.*" 

Montpelier's stately roof is low and scattered all 

its gear; 
Its plenteous cellars have been choked with earth 

for many a year. 
But treasured in a leather bag the TaiTatines still 

show 
A yellowed writing passed to them who feasted 

years ago. 
It speaks of peace and amity ; 't is written by the 

hand 
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Of one who graced that noble feast — the courtly 

TalleyrancL 
And under all the totera signs is Louisas royal 

scrawl; 
But yet another name is there that, chiefest of 

them all. 
Is pointed out with reverence when sachem now 

unlocks 
To show some curious one the scroll — and that 's 

the name of Knox. 

Oh, that Great House on the Georges, 't is crum- 
bled in the dust, 
And gone the gracious family of Knox and all 
its hoard ; 
But the fame of that Thanksgiving, remember it 
we must. 
So long as good New England shall spread its 
yearly board. 

Ah, free were feast and frolic! It was a 

noble rowse 
In the halls of great Montpelier when Knox 

kept open house. 

Its beds they were an hundred, its larder heaped 
with stores. 
And happy were the favored ones of Knox of 
open hand ; 
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And he feasted there the bravest that visited 
these shores. 
And all the most illustrious in our broad land. 

Oh, welcome was the silken garb, but wel- 
come was the blouse, 

When Knox was lord of half of Maine and 
kept an open house. 



"^VE heard about that great Thanks- 
givin' ban({uet — observes Uncle Side- 
linger. — It was certainly a glorious 
chanst for them hungry an^ lazy In- 
juns. They liked the style o' things as GenVal 
Enox did 'em. After the festivities they did n't 
show any signs of hankerin' to go home an' eat 
succotash an' ven'son. So they stayed an' stayed. 
An' they et an' et. An' at last after about a 
month the Gen'ral had to go out an' say to the 
old head He One, — Now, Chief, you have had 
a good visit an' you better take your men an' go 
home. — That was sartinly givin' Thanksgivin' 
comp'ny a good hard hunch, but some Injuns need 
it. — 

— That was what big Murphy, the boss of 
Dunphy's driving crew, thought one time — re- 
lates the deputy. — That time was on the day 
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WHEN MOLLY MOLASSES WAS WED 

When Molly Molasses of Oldtown was wed, 

When Molly Molasses was wed, 
Twas the Feast of the Maize in the Tarratine 
tribe. 
With the moon round and clear overhead. 
The moon rode so bright that the noon of the 
night 
Was rival o' noon o' the day, 
And Paul of Olamon, safe hidden from sight. 
Saw the wedding guests p&ss where he lay. 

Lola Nicola, the boss of the boom, had journeyed 

from Sunkhaze stream. 
Half the way on a two-log raft and half on a 

toting-team. 
Susep, Sockbesin and all of their kin came paddling 

from Spectacle Lake, 
The river a mirror of glory ahead, a shiver of 

silver their wake. 
And Oldtown Island's channel shore was crowded 

with birch canoes, 
And with big bateaus of the driving crews who 

cranched there with spike-soled shoes. 
For Molly Molasses was belle of the tribe, the 

Governor's daughter she. 
Yet pledged by her father, an unwilling bride, to 

Canadian Pete Lebree. 
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Pete Lebree had money and land, Paul of Olamon 
had none, 

Only his peavy and driving pole, his birch canoe 
and his gun. 

But to Paul Nicola, lithe and tall, son of a Tar- 
ratine, 

Had gone the heart of the Governor's child, Molly 
the island's queeii. 

Sweet little Molly, brown little Molly, 

Rustic and grave and shy. 
With her long black braids and her sun-tanned 
cheeks, 

And the smile in her sparkling eye. 
Blessed had she been by the pai*ish priest. 

And christened by him Marie, 
But as toast of the rivermen west and east, 

" Molly Molasses '' was she. 

T was the night of the Feast of the Maize, 

The night of the old-time plays : 

Dance of the Hunt, the Trail of the Moose, and 

Dance of the Harvest Days. 
And the leather bags gave up their store 
Of the ancient garb the fathers wore : 
Feather and fur and beaded skin. 
Bow and arrow and moccasin. 
And 't was festival night with the moon overhead, 
When Molly Molasses, the belle, was wed. 
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Now Molly Molasses in state was led, 

To the altar Molly was led, 
But the ominous words that made her a wife 

Were happily not yet said. 
The first words hung on the good priest's 
tongue. 

When one who had lurked unseen, 
Leaped forth and took to his arms the bride. 

And 't was Paul the Tarratine. 

Lola Nicola and Susep went down, blinded and 

battered and sore, 
For the youth struck out full grievously as he 

battled toward the door. 
And the Governor, too, Mitch Francis stern, who 

sought to bar the way. 
Rolled out of the fight with a swimming head 

and stunned and silent lay. 
Upstarted then the Oldtown braves, they hemmed 

him back and side — 
Alas ! he had but one free arm, for the other held 

the bride. 
But into the throng burst Murphy bold, the boss 

of Dunphy's crew. 
And he yelled, " Fair play ! And here^s my men, 

and they say the same ''s I do.*" 
And gently he lifted Molly's chin, and he said : 

" Now, leetle gal, 
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Speak up and tell us which ye love. Remember, 

I ^m your pal ! 
Do ye love Big Pete?"' She shook her head. 

" Oh, ye love this Injun, then ? "*" 
A smile and blush were her rieply. Roared 

Murphy, " Ho, there, men ! 
Here's a drive to break for Molly's sake and a 

channel path to clear. 
And Dunphy's crew know what to do. Go on, 

lad ! We are here ! "" 
Up stormed the Governor, gasping oaths, but 

with " God bless ye, lass ! *" 
Big Murphy kissed her, then he barked, "By 

Judas, let them pass ! ^ 

Sweet little Molly, brown little Molly, 

Molly the recreant bride. 
Rode in her lover's clasping arms 

To the great white world outside. 
Afloat, away in his swift canoe, 

Down the path of the moon they fly. 
With the parting shout from Dunphy's crew, 

" O Molly Molasses, good-by ! '^ 

'T was the night of the Feast of the Maize, 

Down through the moonlight's haze. 

Under them rolling a silver flood, they coursed 

Love's happy ways. 
And she who had been half bride that night, 
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Ere the morning dawned was wedded quite ; 
For down the river a parson rose 
At a hasty knock and donned his clothes, 
Drawled some words, went back to bed 
And Molly Molasses was wed — was wed — 
Sweet Molly Molasses was wed ! 



N' I'm like the deputy — says The 
Ancient Banksman — I like the long 
days, too. There 's the despMt chances 
in them days when skippers hang on 
an' hang on with one eye on the trawl-line an' the 
other on the clouds tumblin' down from the hills 
on the Labrador coast. There 's the chanst that 
the Ole One may catch ye, but it's the chanst 
that puts the grit into your heart an' the snap into 
your arm, f r no man wants to turn Cape Ann 
with a light fare, only half his salt wet and his 
soul soggy, when it's 

CHRISTMAS TIME IN GLO'STER 

There 's a curl o' caps to lee'ard seems to beckon 

us away ; 
There 's a rurrin' in the riggin' seems to whisper 

not to stay. 
All the night the waves come pattin', like the 

hands o' drownded men 
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Coaxed us down the seas to*'ards GWster with the 

warning " Home again ! ^ 
Ev'ry dory yaws to southard when her painter 

swings her clear, 
It 's the course for which she hankers — it 's the 

course we ^re goin' to steer. 
Down with dagon-weight an' trawl-lines ! Quick 

an' steady on the pull, 
Cod an' pollock, hake an' haddock, gaff 'em in an' 

pile her full. 
Then it 's so'-so'-west from Quero soon as all our 

salt is wet. 
Till the lights on Ann are blinkin' through the 

spindrift, rack an' wet. 
Race o' lonesome sea to wind'ard, cold an' gray 

an' pilin' high, 
Santy Claus stam-chase behind us through the 

snowflakes in the sky ; 
Lights o' home a-wink afore us, all a-sparkle on 

the shore, 
Christmas time in Glo'ster, an' home once more. 

Yeak an' yawk o' pulleys, an' a slattin' o' the 

sails. 
Double reefs an' snug below — come on, ye nor'rard 

gales! 
Ye 're drivin' us to Glo'ster an' Santy 's yon 

ashore, 
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We heard his frosty jingle 'fore we left the Bay 

Shelore. 
So it 's ho, afore the norther, we have got to race 

him in. 
I tell ye, boys, she's able, and his reindeers 

never '11 win. 
There's something sort o' Christmassy about a 

rousin' fare, 
An' I think a wink to Santy won't be wasted if 

we 're there. 
Then it 's crack on all she '11 carry, till we raise 

the lights on Ann, 
Give her wind an' give her wickin' ; let him over- 
haul who can ! 
The younkers are a-waitin', an' the woman 's at 

the door, 
Christmas time in Glo'ster, an' home once more. 

Cold an' wet an' harrycane, these are all our 
own ; 

Palms are gouged by trawl-lines ; chilled to mar- 
row bone. 

Nbthin' much ahead of us, shape o' worldly 
truck. 

But we 've got an honest livin' when we have n't 
lost our luck. 

Thank God our deck is under us, the gear is taut 
above, 
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An' the wind is fair for Glo''ster, an' ahead are 

those we love. 
Wilted wreaths of evergreen curl on Cherry Hill, 
Lots o' Glo'ster widders mourn an' gaze to eastward 

still ; 
Lots o' Glo'ster little tots have n't dads to say, 
" Brim them stockin's, Santy, else ye '11 never git 

away ! " 
The harbor rote is callin' us, we 've got a rousin' 

fare. 
We can chink our trousers' pockets with a hefty, 

honest share. 
So here we come a-rollickin' fix)m Quero an' 

Shelore, 
Christmas time in Glo'ster, an' home once more. 
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Once that Siren who is the Sea 

Had only to whisper, ^'Come to me/** 

She wails, beseeching in vain tonight. 

For the old men turn where the hearth is bright 
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Time f 'r a wliiff an' a varti or so, 

F'r the ev^nin' is n't late ; 

A leetle walk an' some common talk, 

With elbows on the gate. 

Chores are done an^ the dusk is down 

An' the old T, D, 's alight ; 

Keep setting gents I I '11 lean on the fence; 

Say, whatter-ye hear to-night ? 
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HEN Old Tay yawks his chair 
back from the supper table, sighs 
with a comfortable sense of reple- 
tion, pudges along to the tin box 
on the mantel and lifts out his 
pipe and tobacco, there is no indication that he is 
worrying about the mutations in politics or the 
fall of dynasties. As he fumbles for the little 
nubbin' of tobacco, he tek-teks his tongue against 
his teeth striving to dislodge a nieat shread. Then 
he goes and stands in the ell door, cocks his arms 
akimbo, gnaws bits of tobacco into his palm with 
a gummy knife blade, all the time' gazing serenely 
away across the billowy hills into the dusky flush 
of sunset. 

— It 's a spankin' fine view from that ell door — 
says Old Tay. — 'Specially at sunset time. I Ve 
seen them skies splattered with all colors that the 
cherubim ever was called on to mix, an' old Hurry- 
down hill yender has seemed so near an' so blazin' 
with glory that I 've been tempted to take a hop 
from my ell door to the river, a skip to Hurry down 
an' a jump from there straight into the Hereafter. 
For it actual did seem as if the angels was op'nin' 
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the gates f V a trial jest to see if they was 'iled 
ag'in the Gre'^t Day. Yassir, the's been several 
narrer escapes for me o** that sort — when I could 
feel my footin' gittin' mighty ticklish on earth, 
could feel a longin' that was swellin' inside me f V 
somethin^ better 'n the farm — a-swellin' an' a- 
swellin' 'round my heart till it seemed like to lift 
me away as if I was a balloon an' then — wal, then 
marm will us'ly bring me back to earth by sayin' 
to me, pretty snappy, 

— Nathan Tay, f'r goodness gracious sakes, 
either git outside or inside that screen door an' 
stop that swarm o' moskeeters. Jest 'cause they 're 
afraid to pizen themselves by bitin' you is no sign 
other folks don't taste good to 'em. 

— Then my heart stops swellin' an' I light my 
pipe an' step out under the trees. The colors 
over west'ard dim out an' run together. When 
I was young an' sort o' foolish, too, I i*eckin, I 
had all them colors for my thoughts — sep'rat' 
thoughts — tinted up mighty high, I tell ye. 
Thoughts of livin' : thoughts of lovin' ; thoughts 
of havin'; thoughts of bein' ; an' all o' them 
sprangly with fires. Jest 'cause I was bom here 
on the farm is n't a sign that I haint got an eye 
Tr life-colore — an' that last word means a good 
deal. But the farm has set on my co't-tails. Fve 
stood in that ell door an' watched the coloi*s o' 
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life — jest watched 'em from afar. AnHheyVe 
all run together an' dimmed out. Most folks 
who have been over the hills an' tested the colors 
say I hain't missed anything — that they 're only 
wind an' wetness. But I dunno — I dunno! I 
can't help havin' the feelin' that I 'd 'a' liked to 
find out for myself. 

— When ye see some old feller standin' in his ell 
door at sunset, fillin' his pipe ; when ye see some 
doubled-over Uncle Dudley with pants stuffed 
down his yawin' boot-legs an' patches winkin' at 
ye when he walks, don't make up your mind that 
he 's a veg'table an' did n't ever care whuther he 
was bom a kid-glove orange or a cabbage. That 
old gent may be hidin' in his natur' somewheres 
the hankerin's an' plans that would surprise ye. 
He hain't to blame f r how he looks. Ye can't 
wear creased trousers while ye 're drillin' in beet 
seed, an"* a plug hat would git kind o' fuzzy in a 
hay-field. 

— I've come to the notion that these 'ere 
summer-sojoumers bring more heart aches than 
dollars to the country folks. Onion rustles his 
tatters ag'in onion in the crate an' feels fairly 
contented, but let the grocer accidentally drop a 
peach into the onion crate an' — wal, onions may 
not say much, for they can't, but if ye should cut 
one open 't would make the tears run out o' ye. 
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— Our wimmen-folks down here git all the 
juice in 'em frizzled out over a cook stove inside 
o' five years after they are married — an' then 
along comes one o' them rustly, starchy, crispy, 
pinky summer sojourners an' makes the wimmin 
folks squizzle all up an' the men — wal, square 
an' honest as I am an' alwa's shall be — the colors 
go to bustin' out among the clouds ag'in ! 

— Little while ago I was up country pickin' up 
eggs at twelve cents to preserve an' sell at forty 
to city folks for new laid 'long 'bout next Thanks- 
givin', when I come acrost an old gent leanin' 
on some gate bars. 'Bout's homely old poo- 
dock 's ever I see ! After we 'd passed the time 
o' day an' talked a spell, he kind o' hammed an' 
hawed an' asked me if I knew anything reliable 
to color hair an' whiskers. I told him that the 
only man down our way that ever colored was 
old Spence Purdy when he was a widderer bracin' 
up to Number 3. But I warned him that when 
Spence stopped dyeing after marriage his hair 
turned all purple an' he looked like the Giant 
South American cockatoo. — Hearin' the old 
rooster talk about colorin' I prodded him con- 
sid'able, an' he fin'ly out an' giv' me a hint. An' 
I I'eckined then an' there that the outside of 
a man hain't much guide to estimatin' the inside. 
Says he to me — I 've been buthered a good deal 
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SINCE THAT ANNA HELD CAME HERE 

I SEE^ that Anna Held traipse past a leetle 

while ago 
With a string o' dogs an' a man or tew an' a 

fishin' rod in tow. 
She's stoppin' to the tavern here at Belgrade, 

Maine, a spell, 
An' goes a-fishin' ev'ry day, an' likes it I 've hear'n 

tell. 
But ev'ry time she starts to walk down 'cross lots 

to the lake, 
Jest kind o' steppin' high an' wide for fear she '11 

meet a snake, 
With petticuts hitched up to what 's the reg'lar 

Paree height. 
There ain't a hired man will hoe so long's she 

stays in sight. 
I reckin' she will cost Belgrade tew hunderd, if a 

dime — 
Jest figgerin' up what hired men have skinched 

us out on time. 
My boys have gawped on-til each eye stuck out 

jest like a horn. 
An' for an hour by the clock they could n't hoe 

no corn. 
I 've sent 'em off down yender there where they 

can't see the road — 
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1 11 do the heavy peekin'' job till that 'ere corn is 

hoed. 
But say ! Them boys they ain't to blame, for I 

jest calkilate. 
If that 'ere gal asked me to come, by gosh, I 'd go 

dig bait. 
I ain't much stuck on actress gals, they hifalute 

too much, 
I 'm told they make the money fly jest like the 

very Dutch. 
An' I 'm contented here to home where wimmin 

ain't too free. 
An' don't go snudgin' round a stage, nor sing 

" Come play wiz me ! " 
I say, I 'm suited here to home with Marshy Ann, 

mv wife. 
An' don't propose to go kick up — not at my 

time of life ! 
But swan to man ! When gals come round — 

say, like that Held gal there. 
With airs and flounces, frills and sich, an' beau- 
knots in their hair. 
Ye git to dreamin' 'bout a world there is outside 

the farm. 
An' somehow I can't look around on Natur' quite 

so calm. 
The brooks seem ripplin' like a laugh of them 

'ere flirty girls, 
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The grasses in the medder lot seem tanglin^ like 
their curls, 

An' all the birds, the thrush, the wren, the cat- 
bird, an' the jay. 

Seem pipin' to me all the time, " Come out with 
us an' play ! " 

An' if that Anna Held should say, " Oh, come 
and be my beau ! " 

I swow, I'd cut an alder pole and dig some 
worms and go. 



CAN alwa's tell when Uncle Samson 
Dunn is comin' along the ro'd. 
Smokes matches gen'rally an' keeps 
flickerin' like a big lightnin' bug. 
Trodgin' around whol' contin'yal time. Uncle Sam 
is, tellin' the neighbors what a lot o' trouble he 's 
havin', an' how ev'rything he undertakes goes 
wrong. Some folks can us'ly squat a little good 
out of even the wust misfortunes. One day Uncle 
Sam was whinin' 'round 'bout the gale blowin' the 
cupoly off his barn, an' up spoke Stan Seekins, an' 
says. 

— What do ye want to keep complainin' for, 
old pooch-mouth? Why, lightnin' struck my 
barn ; but you don't hear me complainin'. Fact 
is, I 'm glad of it. 
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— Glad of it ! — squealed Uncle Sam. — I 
s'pose ye 'd be glad if one o' these terromadoses 
took ye an' lugged ye right away ? — 

— Sure — says Stan — if only I was thought- 
ftil enough to take a hook an' line an' bait along. 
I 'd have a great time troUin' f r eagles. But as 
I was tellin' ye about that lightnin' ! • I see a ball 
o' fire a-comin' an' roUin' an' bouncin' over the 
ground, an' I knowed it meant mischief. I run 
out front of the bam an' tried to kick it like a 
footbaU, but it ducked an' went between my legs, 
an' the next minute that ball o' fire slammed right 
through the bam door, borin' a round hole about 
a foot from the ground. It was jest the place I 
had marked to cut a hen-hole. Never had sech a 
handy thing 'round the primises as that hole. 

— Hul-lo, Uncle Dunn — how 's ev'rything per- 
gressin' down your way? 

— All to the bad. Uncle Tay. I couldn't buy 
gold dollars at fifty cents apiece an' make money 
out o' them. Jest when I think I've got the 
most o' my troubles coopered, along comes suthin' 
to tip ev'rything all over, an' it's us'ly one of 

THESE PESKY NEW CONTRAPTIONS 
Jest as soon as things are splendid and I 'm get- 
tin' some ahead. 
And the crops are lookin' scramptious, same 's the 
cattle — ev'ry head, — 
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When I Ve got it nicely figgered what the profits 

ought to be, 
Then all to onct disaster comes a-swoopin' down 

on me. 
Wars o' 'taterbugs and squash-bugs, army worms, 

and sech as that. 
Have swamped me pretty often and have mowed 

the profits flat. 
But I Ve never done much kicking ^cause we farmers, 

don'^t you know. 
Have alius made allowance for a certain dose of 

woe. 
For it ^s fair and open warfare on the beetles, bugs, 

and sich ; 
I can give the critters tophet with my pisen, punk 

and pitch, 
I can smash^ em when I find ^em ; but the things 

that wallopse me 
Are the pesky new contraptions that ye never, 

never see. 

I owned a pair of bosses, sixteen hands and 

strong 's a beam. 
There wa' n't in all our section sech a hefty, likely 

team. 
They were mighty good in hauling they were spry 

upon the road. 
And there wa' n't an out about 'em in-so-far as 

what I knowed. 
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But all to once, by gracious, come a veterinary 

cuss, 
And he looked them hosses over, then he up and 

. made a fuss. 
He had a leetle spy-glass, and he squinted with 

one eye. 
And he said they had the glarnders, Vause he 

found '* tobackilli." 
And then he up and shot 'em, and I never got no 

pay! 
I 'm a pretty patient critter, as my neighbors all 

will say, 
But that action made me ugly ; for the things 

that worry me 
Are the pesky new contraptions that ye never git 

to see. 

I had some han'*some Sussex shotes so fat they 

could n't squeal, 
I fed 'em corn and middlings, and I topped 'em off 

on meal. 
They was moi-e'n three hundred pounders — 

would have brought a fancy price — 
So I bragged a lot about 'em ; they was sartin 

extry nice. 
Wal, at last I had 'em butchered, and I took 'em 

down to sell. 
But by Judas, them inspectors come around to 

peek and smell. 
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And they said I must n't sell 'em — I must bury 

'em, because 
They was full of " tritchemoses" ! 'S if I knowed 

what them things was ! 
I can fight them bugs and beetles, but may tophet 

swaller mi, 
If I 'm good for new contraptions that ye never 

git to see. 

Wal, I had a herd of Jerseys — sleek and fat and 

all o' that — 
Owned a milk route to the city and was cleanin' 

up a slat ! 
Milk was thick and nice and yaller, and I sold it, 

ev'ry drop, — 
One day, though, a blamed inspector climbed 

aboard and made me stop. 
Took his dinky leetle spy-glass and he peeked and 

peeked a while, 
Then he curled his lip and snorted, and says he, 

"That milk is vile." 
Then says I, as mad as thunder, " What 's the 

matter, if ye please ? " 
"There is * tookerboobles ' in it, and," says he, 

" they 're thicker 'n fleas." 
Do you wonder, friends and neighbors, that my 

Ichabod was stirred ? 
But it did n't make no dilf runce, 'cause they come 

and killed my herd. 
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Blame the luck ! Gaul swat their notions ! 

Won''t they never let me be? 
Findin' out these new contraptions that ye never 

git to see ! 



HERE *S the red glow of a pipe-bowl 
over the fence and now sounds the 
lazy hail of one who lounges against 
the gate. 

— Ev'nin* to ye, Uncle Tay. 

— Come up an' set, Jairus. 

— Comftable here. Jest passin\ 

— Be your summer sojourners enj'yin' them- 
selves, Jairus ? 

— I cal'late so,' Uncle Tay. They say so, 't 
any rate. An** one thing that makes ""em easy an' 
contemptible is that bein' an eddicated man my- 
self I can set down an' ontertain 'em with a gre't 
deal o' suavableness. They ask me to do so 
reg'lar. They tell me that I am a very accom- 
plicated man, an' I 'm sure that both the ladies 
are accomplicated, too. They are college gladi- 
ates an' they can talk all the forgine languages 
jest as well as their own. Yas, s'r, it 's a pleas- 
ure for these intexual people to git together. 
Them ladies have been tellin' me that I had n't 
ought to stay here in obnoxity any longer. — 
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Jairus's tone becomes impressive. — They tell me 
that some o' my idees, fV instance, on the oregan 
of the world could be made into a lecture that 
would fill opVy houses an' theatres plunk to the 
doors. 

— Hain't intendin' to give up farmin' an' 
take to the platform, be ye, Jairus ? 

— Wal now, 't would n't be at all seldom if ye 
heered from me cascadin' around in high s'ciety 
some day. 

— Jairus, there was a little song I used to 
hum over in my younger days an' you might be 
int'rested in hearin' it right at this p'int in your 
career. It 's about 

THE WIDDER BUGG'S CAFF 

Oh, Old Widder Bugg was a-weanin' her caff — 
Took a ha'f for herself an' gin him a ha'f ; 
Had a nice leetle tro'f an' the caff et there 
As calm as a sassige, I dew declare. 
Parson he called on the Widder one day. 
Offered to help her pitch daown hay ; 
" An' the dear leetle caff," says he with a la'f, 
" I reelly must feed that dear leetle caff." 

OA, there '5 work for me am! there '^ work for yau^ 
Hi-deedle-deedle^ there '^ work for to do ; 
But it seems to mje that each mads hands 
Better stick to the job that he best understands. 
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**Lawk," says the Widder, "yew '11 mess your 

clothes ! 
Better let me '^ — but the parson goes, 
Pours the nice warm milk in the nice leetle troY, 
But, drat his hide, that caff hangs off. 
Parson he pokes that leetle cafTs nose 
Down in the tro''f, arf the caiBP he blows — 
Whoosh ! an' the parson, I vum an' declare. 
Was a river of milk from his toes to his hair. 
She told what he said, did the Widder Bugg, 
An' the church has fired him out, ker-chug ! 

OA, there '« work for me arC there '* work for you^ 
Hi-deedle-deedky there '* work for to do ; 
But it seems to m£ that each mmis hands 
Better stick to the job that he best understands. 



WO more pipe-bowls glowing at the 

gate under the shadows of the big 

maple, and the fireflies in its leafy 

coverts seem lighting their little 

pipes, too. 

— I hain't much of a singer — says Uncle 
Dunn — but so long as old Tay hain't set much 
of a stunt I dunno but I '11 give ye a little song 
myself. This old sir as the tune 's about used to 
drink kairosene winters for a reg'lar bev'rage. 
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Used to drink a lot of it an' kep' gnawin' dry cod- 
fish so 's to keep his thirst up. Git to lee of him 
atf snuff an' you 'd think that a country grosVy 
store was comin' down on ye. Consid'rin' the 
kind of life he led on earth I 've often wondered 
what happened when the Old Boy's hii*ed gal put 
that hunk o' fuel in the cook stove. Bet the 
covers flew off good an' hearty. Wal, this song 
that I 'm tellin' ye of is the song of 

OLD ZIBE HAINES 
Oh, old Zibe Haines was a tough old rip. 
With a double-breasted face and a knocked-down 

hip. 
Front double teeth like com on a cob 
An' a nose with an end like a red door-knob, 
Lost a 'lection bet 'way back somewhere, 
An' sence that time had n't ever cut his hair. 
Whiskers was so long had to stuff 'em in his vest, 
Sparrers used to chase him after hair to build a 

nest; 
His eyes toed out an' his feet toed in 
An' that knocked-down hip made him limp like 

sin. 
Alius was a-talkin' jest as loud as he could bawl, 
An' chawed more terbacker than a mule could 

haul. 
An' he stiddy kep' a-braggin' that the way to do 

in life 
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Was to go it independent ; so he never had a wife, 
Never had a doctor — did n*t like their style, 
Would n^t let a lawyer git within a mile. 
Puffick independence ! That was Haines's creed. 
Said he was n't paying for what he did n't need. 
Oh, long on hair and short on brains. 
That was the figger of old Zibe Haines ! 
Tum-tiddy-dum, and tum-diddy-dee. 
Odd old stick was Haines, was he. 

Old Zibe Haines walked out one day 

An' a barbed wire fence it stopped his way. 

Never climbed over, never crawled through. 

But he bit that wire right plumb in two. 

Had all double teeth as I 've jest said, 

An' ev'ry tooth sound he had in his head. 

But a tooth took to achin' when he bit that fence — 

'T would have stopped in a minnit, but he had n't 

no sense ; 
He growled an' growled an' cussed things blue. 
To old Brown's shop went he all a- whew ! 
Borryed a spike an' grabbed up a maul 
An' he pegged that tooth right out, by gol ! 
Took a lot of courage, took a lot o' spunk. 
For he hit that spike a stout old tunk. 
But calm as a sassige says Haines, says he, 
** There hain't no dentist goin' to fool with me." 
Tum-diddy-dum, and tum-diddy-dee. 
Queer old snipe was Haines, was he. 
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Old Zibe Haines had a com on his toe, 
An' it ached like ginger evVy step he'd go. 
It ached all day an' it ached all night, 
Till old Haines vummed it ached for spite. 
He i-eckined that toe had all them pains 
Jest for to hector old Zibe Haines. 
So he clenched them double teeth of his. 
An' he swore a red-hot streak — gee whiz ! 
Yanked off his shoe an' says he to that toe, 
" Gol swigger your pelt, great aches do grow. 
From little toe-corns, so I 've heern tell. 
But ye can't buther me for no gre't spell." 
He grabbed up a mallet an' a chisel, too. 
An' clear to the woodpile swore things blue. 
He put that toe on the choppin' block 
An' off he whacked it, slap, ker-chock ! 
An' he throwed that toe 'bout half a mile, — 
Oh, that was old Zibe Haines's style ! 

Tum-diddy-dum, and tum-diddy-dee, 
Queer old crab was Haines, was he. 



HAT young shaver is that at the gate? 
— queries Uncle Tay. 

— The Durgin boy — replies a voice 
from the dusk. 
— Wal, Durgin boy, hain't they speakin' pieces 
these days down to your school ? They be, hey ? 
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Wal, I 'm school agent in this deestrick, an' one o' 
my powers is to hold up any youngster an' order 
him to speak a piece any spot or placa Jest 
stand right out an' let 'er go. We 're all list'nin'. 
— Well, if I 've got to I '11 give you the piece 
I spoke at school last week. It 's about 

AB DREW OF THE NEWRY BLUES 

There once was grief in Boston town when Casey, 

good and stout. 
Stood up and fanned the atmosphere and one — 

two — three — struck out. 
A bard has sung of that affair — a lyric gem was 

that — 
Reciting all the hopes they pinned on Casey at 

the bat. 
But in the years that since have passed our trust 

have we renewed 
In giants of these later days to whom our faith 

is glued. 
And when we pass the laurel round, to no one will 

we yield 
The honors due to Abner Drew of the Newry 

Blues' left field. 

'T was just as evening twilight fell upon the hard- 
fought fray. 

And dusk obscured the battery, but rooters shouted 
"Play!" 
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By just one score we led the foe, the inning was 

the last, 
But they had plunked the bases full — one hit 

would shove *era past ! 
With Lanky Piper at the bat, although they ''d 

two men out. 
The cranks were mum, the rooters dumb, the fans 

forebore to shout. 
And Piper ruTbbed his hands in soil and clinched 

the batstick hard 
And set his teeth and stamped his feet and strad- 
dled ful a yard. 
Then when the ball came o''er the plate he biffed 

it with a crack. 
And those who heard it reckoned that the ball 

would ne'er come back. 
"Tis goin' left!'' the rooters yelled. "Three 

bags ! " the coacher squealed. 
While out there shrouded in the gl()om stood 

Abner in left field. 
Oh, for a ray to pierce the night ! Oh, for an 

owl-like eye 
To see where sailed that whizzing ball 'way up 

there in the sky ! 
But while the fans stared straightly up and while 

Long Piper ran. 
The ball — a most abortive bunt — bounced toward 

the pitcher man. 
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And he returned it with a snap to catcher at the 

plate, 
And all was o'^er in quicker time than language 

can relate. 
But while the fans their joy yelled, while all the 

rooters spieled. 
Like lightning-flash good Abner split the gloom 

to far left field. 
** Come back, come back ! ^^ the people cried ; " the 

game is done and o'er ! '' 
But onward, onward, onward still did Abner rush 

the more. 
His hands were held above his head, he barely 

touched the ground. 
And ever and anon he gave a most jeeroosly 

bound. 
And all the people wept in grief and sobbed, 

" Alas, poor lad. 
He thinks he 's chasing up a fly ; the game has 

made him mad ! '" 
But on he galloped to the fence and then he 

leaped in air — 
Full twenty feet straight up he jumped, so all 

the people swear. 
And when he came to earth again and yelled, 

"The striker's out!'' 
A round, fat English sparrow was he gripping 

good and stout ! 
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And, therefore, when the roll is called of players 

good and true. 
Remember that above them all stands little Abner 

Drew. 
Admitting that he did not catch that fly and win 

the game. 
Had ball been there instead of bird, it would have 

fared the same. 
So step you down from off the throne, bold Casey, 

now and yield 
To Abner Drew of the Newry Blues, the Terror 

of left field. 



HEAR — says a voice at the gate — 
that there has been trouble in one of 
the local secret ordera. 

— Is that so? — exclaims Uncle 
Dunn — T ain't the Masons, is it ? 

— No, it 's in the Amalgamated Association of 
Sons of Rest an' Ancient Order of Elucidators. 
Bolton Bowden was seen runnin'down the steep 
part o' Rines' hill to-day, contrary to by-law num- 
ber eight, that says that no member shall ever 
proceed faster 'n the gait of a well-regulated 
fun'ral percession. 

— Bolton 's fixed that all right — explains some 
one. — He says that in that part of the hill where 
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it *s steepest, it *s easier to run than hold back, an' 
that explanation puts him right in line for the 
presidency. The order is pretty flourishing now. 
They 're havin' regular outdoor meetings evVy day 
down on the gi'ass plot behind the carriage shop. 
I was down this afternoon an' they let me into 

THE EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Now in the shade beneath the spreading maple 
They pass around the long, black " fig of staple.*" 
Each wipes his lips and views the place to gnaw 
Then sets his teeth and twists a good big chaw. 
And while the village life drones on around, — 
The drowsy millstream nigh the only sound. 
Or dozing Dobbin stamping with a thud 
To scare the flies that thirst to pump his blood, — 
There in the hush of calm and lush July 
The good grand-daddies of the village lie. 
A burdock leaf is in each old straw hat 
To cool their throbbing brains, for they are at 
The everlasting and the lengthy wrangle 
Of crops and politics and tarifl* tangle. 
Stopping anon to talk of " seed pertaters,'' — 
This Ancient Order of Elucidators. 

And high the hot sun wheeling overhead 
Strikes through with checkerings their leafy shed, 
And they, too, checker with unfailing spout 
The plantain-speckled turf that 's round about. 
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There 's hare-lipped Bill, who " halks hMngs hust 

hike 'his/' 
But never will he a controversy miss. 
There 's Squealing John, whose voice is like a fife. 
And hoUei's all the time for all his life. 
There 's Oomp-oomp Ozro, with his bullfrog tones. 
And Husky Pete and Sing-song old Hen Jones ; 
And when they get wound up in fierce debate 
The medley of their tones would wreck a freight. 
The solemn cow that wopses cud hard by 
Looks and forgets to swat a boring fly. 
And Perkins' shote lifts up his strident squeal. 
Thinking that other shotes fight o''er a meal. 
And chattering birds become the emulators 
Of this, the Order of Elucidators. 

Kingdoms are damned in no uncertain measure. 
And so are bloated lords intent on pleasure. 
And coming nearer home they whack the nation 
And cui-se the plan of foreign immigration. 
Of course they don't omit to stoutly " dog-gone ^ 
The operations of a man named Morgan. 
And then they wrench another good-sized chaw 
And argue out improvements in the law. 
Thus till the skeeters from the marshes rise 
To drive them when the sun goes down the skies. 
They sit and haw and jaw and pound the turf. 
Declaring they will be no rich man's serf. 
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And when the mellow sunset on them pours 
They stretch and start for home to do the chores. 
Having arranged a slate of legislators 
Backed by the Ancient Order of EUicidators. 



ARE ! — On the evening breeze is 

borne a swelling melody. "^Tis faint 

and far, gusty and irregular. There 

are incontinent pauses and riotous 

recommencings. 

— Band 's rehearsing, hain^t it ? 

— They was hard at it when I come past the 
hall — co'ts shucked an' cheeks swelled out like 
squirrels luggin' nuts. 'Bout the time things git 
to movin' well in the campaign weVe goin' to 
have a spankin' good band here. 'Course it's 
northin' citified, but you bet it gits there, does 

THE ATKINSON BAND 

With an oompity-roum and flah-tah-rah, it's 
head o' the march to the speaker's stand. 

(T is a dull campaign in the State of Maine that 
does n't enlist the Atkinson band.) 

Open order, and forward, march ! 

Major in bearskin, and stiffer than starch ; 

Knees like a thoroughbi'ed — he's the kind! 

And the campaign orators ride behind. 

Thus poum-tah roum, to the speaker's stand, 

Led by the Atkinson full brass band. 
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Cadaverous man with a puckery face 

Is whoofing with gulps in the cavernous bass. 

Whose brass convolutions encompass him 'round, 

Apparently crushing him to the ground. 

While — humor of Circumstance, tootle- te-toot — 

A giant beside him is playing the flute. 

A slab-sided fellow, as lank as a bone, 

Is the bellows attached to the big baritone. 

While a fat clarinetist ki-yoodles away 

On the slim little reed he '*s elected to play. 

One's forced to conclude that the vent is too 

small. 
For he pufis and he swells in a way to appal 

A tall man and short man are playing trombones. 
But it seems that their shapes make no odds in 

their tones ; 
And the short fellow swallows as much of the 

tube 
As is poked out of sight by the long-geared 

Rube. 
The cornetist jams his refractory lip. 
And the snare drummer limps with his diiim on 

his hip ; 
He 's the Atkinson blacksmith, with muscles like 

yew. 
Stands six in his stockings, is big " 'cordin' to.*** 
And trailin' behind comes Hop o' My Thumb, 
A ten-years' shaver who beats the bass drum. 
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Yes, oddly assorted, but pray understand, 
^ is music that rules in the Atkinson band, 
Bizarre in their put-up and marching, but say ! 
They 're kings of the pike when they start in to 
play. 

Then it 's tiri-tah-lah and boum-tah-roum ! The 
people are flocking from every hand. 

(We 're sure of a rout when the posters come out — 
** A concert at 8 by the Atkinson band.") 

All hands round in a hollow square, — 

And 'ray for the music that keeps them there ! 

For the hide grows hot on the big bass drum 

Ere pompously forth the orators come. 

Then poum-tah-roum to the speakers' stand. 

Led by the Atkinson full brass band. 



WAS some satisfaction to see the old 
band come down the ro'd ahead o' 
the old milish comp'ny here. Fife an' 
drum was all right so fur's they went, 

but I tell ye, boys, that whol' band wa'n't any too 

good for 

CAF BRITT O' THE OLD MILISH 

Seems 's if I see it a-wheelin' again, — 
Drass — front ! The milishy o' Maine ! 
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Our weskits were yaller — our co'ts were green 
baize: 
Tum-tum, turn-turn ! 
Our pants they were white and we 'tracted the 



Of all the girls who were round them-a-days — 

The gingerbread days and the days o^ new rum. 
Our cap'n was Britt, and he worked in a mill 
And he was a pealer in leadin^ a drill. 
For a man in a sawmill talks gen^ruUy full 
And Britt had a voice like a two-year-old bull. 
Shouldah-h-h ump ! 
T would make ye jump : 
And ye oughter have seen that company hump 
When Britt let a beller of " 'Tention — much ! "^ 
With knees like a stallion, with elbows a-touch. 
With the flump of a drum and the screak of a fife 
To give us the time and some zip and some life. 
With eyes right ahead and our backs straighter 'n I, 
We 'd march into Tophet and never say die. 
That Liberty Evans was king of a drum. 

Rumpty-dum, rumpty dum ! 
And Erskine, the fifer, he also was " some,^ 
And a drum and a fife and a drink o' new rum 
Will send ye a-marchin' till kingdom come. 

Dra-a ass clus till yer elbows touch ! 

Carry umps, thar' ! For'rud — much ! 
This was the tune from the fife and the drum, sir, 
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This was the tune that they used to play - 
Heads right up and foller yer leader, 
Kiss the lassies and march away. 

Wisht I could see "em come down again, 
Dra-a-ss fix)nt ! The milishy o' Maine ! 



UNK ! the last tobacco core is rapped 
out against the fence and the old men 
yawn. The crickets shrill like the 
voices of complaining wives and per- 
haps the sounds are suggestive to the loiterers. 

They prepare to shuffle away. Old Tay brings 
a lamp from the kitchen and stands in the ell 
door, his broad palm curved to keep the night 
breeze from the flame. And as he stands there, 
the ruddy light on his kindly face, he calls 
cheerily to one and the other 

GOOD-NIGHT, OLD FELLERS 

Good-night, old fellers, good-night to you all. 
Take care o' the hollows an** mind you don't fall. 
There's a pitch in the ro'd jest beyond you there. 
An' a culvert is open. Take care, take care ! 
Go stiddy, old fellers, you 're skercely so spry 
As you used to be in the days gone by. 
Once you could jump all the rough spots you 
found, 
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But I reckon to-night you had better go ^round. 
If somebody them days had pointed Sin's holes 
It might have been better for all of our souls. 
Some of us cany the stains o' the mud. 
Others have bruises an' bumps an' blood. 
Keep up to the right, it 's smoother there ; 
Be sure of your footin' ; take care, take care. 
Good-night, old fellers, — good-night to you all, 
I 'm holdin' the lamp here ; go slow ; don't fall ! 
I wisht that a neighbor had held up a light 
So the Hollows o' Life might 'a' met my sight. 
But there 's more or less tumblin' for all to do — 
Good-night, old fellers, safe home to you. 
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Night goes tip-toe down the ways. 
Hushing the stream and dimming the rays 
Of the taper-flarings along the sky — 
And her children dream as Night goes by. 
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Down to tlie West with the setting sun, 
And the tihsidovvs are long behind — 
Enors and terrors lying black 
Along the coui'se of our travelled track ; 
Eyes to the front, then ! Look not back- 
Bo wn to the We^t — and the Jonniey done. 
And the peace of the Night is kind. 
Though the loom o'' the Past is dark back there 
Ftoiii whence we came, we shall not care 
If only the evening .skies be fair. 
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OF the RANK and FILE 

7E that inarches alone down the 
world must whistle his own tempo. 
He may drag his foot, he may 
snap his knees coekily, he may 
saunter, he may swagger. Ever 
his own melody and his own gait ! There are 
those who follow him and strive to hear the lilt 
of his personal music, and to catch step in time to 
his beat. But, half hearing and half understand- 
ing, their eyes on his feet instead of lifted to his 
face, these, the imitators, miss all the life view 
that glorifies existence for the independent one 
whom they pursue. 

Along with the mob, then, for the most of us ! 
We may not lead. Atoms in the throng — 
pieces of the human mosaic ! But there ^s a jovial 
touch of elbows, a friendly thrusting of shoulders 
and a synchronous lifting of hearts and heels on 
the march. Can you whistle your own tune o^ 
living ? Very well ! Your way lies yonder 
through the fields and the by-paths. This, here, is 
the broad human way that is cleared for the pro- 
cession. To one «ide, please, or else fall in behind 
the band. 
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Mornmg ; a sunlit square ; and earnest JiiceSy row 

on row about. 
White plumes andJUishing giU on ranks of wait- 
ing men, A shout 
Of " '^Tention ! '' and a stiffening with the buckram 

starch 
Of discipline. A baton waves. The band moves. 
*< Forward m^rch ! ^ 
Tuck o' the drum and a shiiffle offset 
Catching the time of the marching beat^ 
Align ! Close up ! Eyes straight^ and then^ 
Down the world with the rest of men ! 

Young men ahead ! There are uncertainties in 
the advance guard, you understand ! Old men are 
too cautious and are wont to question causes. 
Young men ahead, to do the work and ask ques- 
tions afterward ! The man who walks yonder 
alone, whistling his own tune of march, would 
feel out of place in this advance guard of — well 

IS IT EMPIRE? 
I WAS twisted when I listed, for I 'd mixed a jag 
and jilt ; 
Oh, a woman can be awful when she says just 
what she means ! 
And trouble coming double made me anxious to 
be kilt. 
And I heard there was some scrappin^ in a place 
called Philippines. 
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So I stiff-legged down the street 
And I signed the 'listment sheet, 

Though I could n't recollect my middle name ; 
And before I caught my breath 
I was out here wrasslin' death 

With a mighty hazy notion why I came. 

{Anti-annea^ationists^ clamorersjbr Empire^ 
Amateurs hi ethics^ as you prate the work is 

done. 
He who hods the fountain-pen — he'^s the man 

that "^s settled it^ 
But this concerns the chap that loads the gun, 
"^Tis agreed our pap d* Freedom^ as 7 is shipped^ 

is mild and warm^ 
Is it curdled when delivered by the chap in 

uniform ?) 

What the mischief am I fightin' with the yellow 

dagoes for ? — 
I have been too busy gettin' here to study up the 

war. 
I Ve chased 'em from the ti-enches and I 've rushed 

'em down the hill, 
A-taggin' gool with bullets in this red hot game 

of "Kill." 
And 'twixt the spells of chasin' and of bangin' 

"Tag! You 're It," 
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I Ve been a-askin^ questions why this bloody war 

was fit? 
For while I'm entertainin' 'em with Krag-Joig 

magazines 
I 'd sort of like to get the drift of what the trouble 

means. 

Long ago somebody told 'em when we came here 

first of all. 
That we simply came to help 'em — not to jam 

'em to the wall. 
But the thing has got up-ended, dunno why nor 

even how. 
And I want to serve ye notice, it is still a lively 

row. 
And the bloody trouble started, so I 've come to 

understand. 
Cause the dagoes got the notion that they really 

owned the land. 
Are they friends and are they brothers as the 

proclamation said ? 
For we're killin' off the fam'ly where we see a 

dago head. 
As we ain't received instructions as to fallin' on 

'em light 
Jest as often as we catch 'em, it is fight, I tell ye, 

fight! 
But though I 'm askin' questions here of all the 

khaki gang 
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The boys are mixed about it — and the most 
doD^t care a hang. 

Will we keep it when we get it ? There are them 

as says we wun't, — 
There are them that tell us reg'lar that the 

fightings jest a stunt. 
That we do not want the islands, that we''re 

crackin^ on the stick 
Jest to show the world in gen'ral that we're 

always bound to lick. 
I came down here sort of twisted — did n't know 

't was on the map, 
But I'm with ye, Uncle Sam'wel, jest as long's 

you swish the strap. 
And I '11 give the Filipiners what you Ve ordered, 

— good and stout ! 
But I 'm darned if I 've discovei-ed what the hoop- 

ti-do 's about. 

I am spattered, soaked, and battered when I lay 
me down at night. 
And I wish 't was Yankee grass-patch 'stead of 
dirty foreign loam. 
Yet I hug the ground I lay on and I'm sorry 
when it 's light. 
For standin' up I'm five-feet-ten the further 
off from home. 
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When a feller stands on guard 

In his country's own front yard, 
There is something mighty stirring then in war. 

T is n't quite as lively here 

For it ain't so very clear 
What in blazes we are fightin' dagoes for. 

(Aivti-aTvnexcxtiomstSy damorerafor Empire^ 
Amateurs in ethics^ as you prate the work is 

done. 
He who loads the fountain-pen — he ''s the chap 

that settled it. 
But this concerns the chap that loads the gun. 
We are shipping west from Trisco pap o' Freedom 

blandly warm. 
Is it curdled when delivered by the chap in 
uniform?) 



UT the solo staccato of the drum is 
past now and to the front. It is the 
impetuous herald of the van. ITie 
pulses of the undaunted beat in time 
to it; — the flag flapping above beai*s derisive 
defiance in its snap, and the heat of the young 
blood of the Nation seems streaming in those 
crimson stripes. But here is mellower music for 
those that follow : 
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A chirp^ a screak from a tossed cornet^ 
A flashing of bracts as lips are set 
In a passionless kiss on lips of gold 
Of the Queen of Mtisicy chaMely cold. 

Rurr o' the ruffle anfid purring roily 
And then for the lilt o' tfie lifting soul ! 

FuU the merry marching music bursts and roars 

and clangs and booms 
And a rhythmic oscillation swings along the 

lines of plumes. 
There V a ptdskig palpitation^ there V a quiver 

in the air^ 
And a tremor^ quick-responsive to the brasses' 

blatant blare. 
Clear the clarion of the comets rides above the 

glum bassoon^ 
And the chirrup of the pipers lUts insistently the 

tune ; 
Liftings risingy swingings sinkings — as it were 

the froth of song 
On the billows of harmonics^ tumbling tunefully 

along. 

Ahead are the young men, inarching forward 
unreflectingly — but these, stumbling against the 
stones, still striving to keep step, — who are these 
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OLD MEN IN BLUE 

Who are those men in the old blue coats with 

the halting steps and slow, 
With their old men's cheer and their stern salute 

for the statue of Fighting Joe ? 
Who are those men with the old slouch hats that 

are raised by trembling hands, 
As they wheel through the press of the bellowing 

throngs where Hooker's statue stands ? 
Waved by the wind are locks of brown as the 

gold-barred caps are raised. 
These are close-cropped curls of Guard and Jack, 

that the chattering maids have praised ; 
But whose are the locks of grizzled gray, and, 

touched by the soft June light, 
Whose are the bowed and wavering heads under 

the locks of white ? 
Smart cadets in quickstep trip and men from the 

warships march. 
Regulars swing, platoon and file, rigid with 

martial starch; 
Guard and cavalry, past they tramp, a-glitter with 

jgilt and gold. 
But who are the men in the faded garb, tottering, 

gray, and old ? 
Who ? Had you stood with Fighting Joe on that 

dun November day 
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When Lookout Mountain poured its shells and 

slaughter held its sway ; 
Had you viewed with him those sun-burned ranks 

come wheeling into place. 
Perchance beneath the mask of age you M know 

a younger face, 
For these are they who marched that day with 

gallant Fighting Joe, 
These are they who charged that day when Hooker 

ordered, " Go ! ^ 
These are they who stormed that mount — un- 
daunted, cheering crowds. 
And fought the fight of all the war — that fight 

above the clouds. 
Hats off, then, as they're marching by! The 

Thirty-third is there ! 
Hats off, men! There the Second strides, the 

bent old shoulders square ! 
What kind of fighters ? Listen, men ! Of that 

old Thirty-third 
That charged up Lookout that black day when 

Hooker gave the word. 
Full ninety died this side the top, both officers 

and men — 
And that was the sort of fighting stuff that 

marched with Hooker then! 
And who are they — those sombre shades — that 

mass there in the rear ? 
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Who call unto that shape of bronze, " Our Gen- 
eral, we are here ! ^ 
The phantoms shoulder side by side with those 

who march along, 
A mighty army all unseen by careless, crushing 

throng ; 
But each of war-worn Thirty-third and Second, 

true and tried. 
Knows that a ghost of comrade dead is marching 

by his side. 
And had you eyes that spirits have and had you 

sense to know 
You 'd see those viewless hosts doff hats to gallant 

Fighting Joe. 
You'd hear the strains of unseen bands, you'd 

hear the tramping feet 
So willing at the order, " Charge ! " so slow in the 

retreat ; 
You'd hear the cheers from phantom throats — 

the cheers that Hooker heard 
When Lookout Mountain felt the charge of brave 

old Thirty-third. 
Huzza, for those who bore the brunt of all that 

savage day. 
Huzza, for living and for those who died there in 

the fray. 
Huzza, for him whom loyal hearts obeyed with 

love and pride, 
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And facing all the woes of war charged up that 

hill and died ! 
Attention! File right! Off with hats! Behold 

the great parade 
Of men and phantoms — they who fought in 

Hooker^s old brigade ! 



ND still the throngs of the patriots 

press on and past. Those who come 

now bear wreaths of flowers, but 't is 

hard to march with burdens when one 

is old and needs hands for the cane and crutch. 

Like the heart-beat of the mtmcy or like tone's slow 

pendulum^ 
DvM^ isochronally stolid^ booms the thunder of the 




Yet the quaver amd the clangor atid the shrillness 

a/nd the moan 
All are mystically blended in 07ie glorious burst of 

tone ; — 
They are mystically blended^ web of tone on warp 

of sound. 
With the solemn, measured trampling on the rmg- 

ing throbbing ground. 

And thus blend the ranks of the Old Guard 
and the New — the New taking the sword and the 
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gun from the palsied hands that were young in 
'61 ; remember they were young in ' 61 ! If 
there is a thoughtless youth that would desecrate 
that holy day in May let him stand here and 
ponder on what loyalty and self-sacrifice and pa- 
triotism and preservation of country mean 

WHILE THE OLD MEN TOTTER PAST 

He was dead on the field of battle ! In the breast 

of his tattered coat 
They found and sent to his mother a blurred and 

a spattered note : 
He had written it there in the trenches, clenching 

his teeth in pain, — 
They wiped the blood from its edges and sent 

it back home to Maine. 
He was only a boy, remember, and after his brief 

farewell 
He had fought back the woe of dying and pain- 
fully tried to tell 
Of the plans of his boy's ambition, of the man he 

had hoped to make, — 
He was dead, though, there in the trenches, and 

he died for his country's sake. 

He was dead in a rebel prison ! And his face was 

a scroll of pain ; 
He had begged for the hand of his mother when 

the fever touched his brain. 
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Forgot was his young bravado — the iron of 

War's alloy — 
We saw but the wasted features of a suffering, 

homesick boy, 
We who are worn and broken, grizzled and old 

and gray, 
By the token of trials of boyhood call on the boys 

of To-day, 
Remember that we ^ho totter, — weary and 

shattered men. 
In the days when a country called us were the 

boys of the nation ; then. 
Come with us, carry the flowers ; we 're asking not 

overmuch. 
For our hands are palsied and shaking, we need 

them for cane and crutch ; — 
Come with us, carry the flowers ; we 11 show where 

our comrades lie ! 
Come! Else none may remember after we old 

chaps die. 

We are proud that our homes may treasure a 
sword or a rusty gun. 

An old blue coat, a tarnished star as legacy to 
a son. 

Not that we vaunt of carnage — not that we 
honor strife, — 

No, they are freemen's tokens of a ransomed na- 
tion's life, 
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You are the kin of soldiei*s ; and shall it then be 

said 
That the boys of a newer era have forgotten their 

soldier dead ? 
Alone and unescorted shall the Old Boys strive 

to keep 
Our same brave step, as we Ve tottering down to 

where our comrades sleep ? 

Look ! and in all the windows as we go marching 

by, 

Mark you the faces of sorrow and a woman's 

glistening eye ; 
And yonder the folds of a curtain are shaken by 

bitter sobs 
As the bent old men limp slowly past and the 

solemn music throbs, 
And some one kisses a picture, and some one 

kneeling alone 
Peers through tears at a keepsake crude, carved 

from a bit of bone. 
Wrought in the gloom of Libby and kissed and 

sanctified 
By the faint, pale lips of a starving man who 

smuggled it home and died. 
Not morbid but manly mourning ! Yet tears 

that can never shame 
Are tears on the Day of Heroes. Tenderly read 

each name 
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From the lengthening roll of honor on the base of 
the granite spread, 

Where the silent, serene stone soldier stands sen- 
tinel over the dead. 



ROTECTINGLY over all floats the 
enveloping mantle of the music and 
under it the fears of the timorous, the 
hesitancy of the doubtera are charitably 
shielded and made one with the courage of the 
intrepid and the hopes of the sanguine. The 
melody is the melody of Patriotism, sonorous 
chords that unite to form the grand diapason that 
thrills the heart till the vibrations of its harmony 
make a brotherhood of those who march. 

OA, the thriU of marching musiCy and the lift and 

szveep and swings 
With foot in time and heart in rhyme and senses 

chorusing! 
No man but here is mighty ^ no arm hd now is 

strong^ 
For arm and man and heart and brain are atoms 

of the throng 
That is welded by the musicy and the craven soul 

m4xy boast y — 
A partaker of the ardor and the ghry of the 

host. 
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Yet all the thrill of the music cannot put 
strength into the limbs of those who sit by the 
wayside, waiting for the grim salute of Commander 
Death, and living from pension day to 

PENSION DAY 

The tide of the dollars has turned at last, 

After the years at flood ; 
The ebb is steady and grimly fast 

In the country's debt of blood. 
Mustered out, with folded hands 

And with rigid, whitened face, 
Down they go, those sombre bands. 

To their lowly resting-place. 
Hundred by hundred, day by day, 

Each day an hundred more, 
And back to the gates of the Treasury 

The tides of the dollars pour. 
An empty bed or an empty chair, 

And lips forever dumb ; — 
No further plans or anxious care 

" When the pension dollars come.** 

The tide of the dollars has turned at last ; 

T was a gallant tide at flood ! 
Millions on other millions massed. 

And all of it Debt of Blood. 
^T was only the graceless few that sneered 

At the growth of the mighty list. 
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The thoughtful soul of the nation feared 

Lest any who earned were missed. 
In fancy follow those dollars down 

To the hands where they are sent, 
In country home, in bustling town 

And watch those dollai^ spent. 
How many mouths, how many backs 

Await those scattered sums ! 
How many a home its comfort lacks 

" Till the pension money comes.'' 

One hundred a day, a silent host 

Is mustered out at the grave ; 
And eveiy soldier earned the most 

That his grateful country gave. 
An old felt hat with its tasseled cord. 

And the button they held so dear 
They leave behind for the simple hoard 

Of those who loved them here. — 
More of the tattered and wind- worn flags 

A-flutter above the grass ! 
Less of the limping file that lags 

When those May processions pass. 
Fewer to follow the flag-wrapt biers 

Behind the muflled drums ; 
Wearily waiting and watching here 

" Till the pension money comes.'' 
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EHIND the band ! Yet most of the 
army that marches on and on to the 
West o^ Life does not wear uniform 
or gold cord, badge or insignia. But 
this is the mighty march of mankind and all 
belong in the ranks. Each touches elbow with 
neighbor and attunes his stride to the stride of 
the multitude. The head is up and the eye 
straight to the front. Now and then, however, 
there is a resting-place on the heights and a bit 
of leisure when the softening eye catches 

A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST 

Foe pride does n't prove that the heart is n't right 
Under the husks of preferment and praise ; — 

The voice of a singer has touched him to-night, 
For the song is one from the long-gone days. 

And he, the host of a biilliant throng 

Dreams. {There V a thrill in an old^ old song!) 

Quaint and cosy kitchen of the old house on the 

farm. 
Kettle crooning softly on the crane's untiring 

ai*m; 
Hearth flames winking, flashing from the facets 

of the frost. 
Stalking gnomes and shadows as the lights and 

shades are tossed. 
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Without, the click and snapple of the crispy clasp 

of cold. 
Wondrous forms and figures on the flashing panes 

unfold ; — 
' Without, the pinch of Winter, but warmth and 

peace within, 
And savory sniff from cellar door of spicy apple 

bin. 
Blackened throat of chimney moaning wuthering 

sighs,— 
Some weird sprite abroad to-night o'er the roof- 
tops flies. 
A night-gowned youngster kneeling and gazing 

upward there 
Takes courage from the gentle touch of mother on 

his hair. 
Adown this mystic, narrow way old Santa Claus 

must ride 
For he 's abroad in state to-night, with treasures 

at his side. 
" Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus ! ^ pipes the 

wavering voice, 
" My mammy knows that I \e been good ! If I 

may have my choice, 
Please hang for me a candy cane, some boots with 

copper toes. 
And I '11 be good for a twelvemonth more to pay 

you up for thos6.'' 
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Anxious little youngster ! fated yet to learn 
That Life is losing all the best for which we seek 

and yearn ; 
Sleepy little youngster, tucked in bed so tight, 
With his old tab cat, and mother's pat, and her 

whispered, " Dear, good-night ! "^ 

Old days, dear days, days when faith was sure. 
Trust sincere and never a fear that hearts could 

not be pure. 
Boy's hope, dear hope, and a little a precious 

store, — 
His face on the chill of the window sill he is 

dreaming those days once more. 
Mellow windows beaming rosy fires on the snow 
And the jocund cheer of Christmas in the country 

long ago : 
Homespun garb and greeting, but both of honest 

stuff; 
A hand across the threshold, a hail sincere and 

bluff, 
A fore-room gaily crowded — but yon one hidden 

chair 
That some one blushed in keeping till the chosen 

one came there. 
A pewter mug o' cider, a fiddle at the chin. 
The kitchen cleared and ready for the dancers to 

begin; 
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And then a cosy comer where the old folks 

have n't strayed, 
And love's first words from callow youth to shy 

and blushing maid. 
A smile as palms are pressing, a sigh and then a 

kiss, 
What prize of all these later years one half as 

dear as this ? 
A gift so shyly tendered — a poor, plain little 

thing. 
But dearer in those earnest days than ransom of a 

king. 
Through flooding moonshine homeward and 

through the tinkling air, 
The snow as pure as boyhood love, the moon 

above as fieiir. 
A parting in the glory — two beaming eyes 

alight — 
A kiss, a sob of utter joy ; — " God bless you, 

dear, — good-night!'' 

Old times, blest times, times when love was 

young. 
When woiih was worth and humble birth by sneer 

was never stung. 
Dear hopes, old hopes, dead and never won, — 
With cheek on the chill of his window sill he 

dreams till the song is done. 
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Back to his guests and his stately wife ! 

The Present is bright and the dream is dim ; 
He sighs for the candor swept out of his life, 

But the world in its mask is the world for him. 
And yet there are ghosts in the brilliant throng. 

(OA, the thrill of an old^ old song!) 



MOMENT to look back, a moment to 
sigh, a moment to regret and, ere the 
marching music of life breaks out 
again to signal advance, a moment 
to tell the life story to some one, even if it be 
told to only the humblest companion in success, 
as this one tells the tale of 

HOW THE THOROUGHBREDS RAN 

Grand-daughter Kate has been married to-night ! 

I am weary of all the music and noise, 
I have stolen away from the riot and light, — 

No place for a graybeard up there with the boys ! 
I am old, I am bent, I am wrinkled and white 
And I felt like a ghost at the wedding to-night. 
I searched through the mansion from cellar to 

garret 
For a little dark comer — no lover could spare it ! 
So I Ve hastened away from the music and laugh- 
ter, 
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With splendor and mdody pulsating after, — 
Hobbling as fast as my old legs were able 
Down to the gloom of your stall in the stable. 

Now lie where you are in the straw, my old chap ! 
Come nuzzle your grizzled, brown nose in my lap, 
While I stroke through the strands of your ragged, 

gray mane. 
My banner in many a hard-won campaign. 
We have fought the good fight, you and 1, my old 

beauty. 
And ever with faithful regard for our duty ; 
Who will challenge our pride as to-night we look 

back, 
I on my statecraft and you on the track ? 
For we trotted our squarest and steadiest gait, — 
You on the race-course and I for the State. 

Do you hear, my old fellow, the pulsing and beat- 
ing 
Of the passionate waltz in the mansion up there ? 
As it floats to us here it seems softly repeating 
A song and a toast of the past, my Lothair, — 
The song and the toast that I boldly sung 
When the clang of the glass with a challenge 
rung. 

And with flaming soul 
I took the pole 
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And past Life's grandstand gaily swung : 
Here is my toast to the thoroughbred ! 
After he dies he 's a long time dead ; 
Dying, he goes — where ? Well, God knows ! 
And exactly where God has not said. 

Who dare say where ? 

Yet this I '11 swear 
That the thoroughbred here will be thoroughbred 
there. 

But the boastings of Life are behind us, old fellow. 
We covered our course to the sere and the yel- 
low. 
We are turned out to run, two old Has-Beens to- 
gether. 
Too feeble for bridle or bit or for tether. 
But, faithful campaigner, the good time was, when 
Our stride was the topic for thousands of men. 
I marshalled the van of the Law and the State, 
And you on the race-course were fairly my mate. 
All the victories won were the victories fought — 
Inch by inch, word by word, not entreated or 

bought. 
So there 's naught of regret though the racing is 

over; 
We can feel there are due us a few days in clover, — 
A bit of a rest in the lengthening shade 
Before we 're turned loose in the asphodel glade. 
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Do you hear, my old fellow, the wailing and sigh- 
ing 

Of the far violins in the mansion up there ? 

I Ve tried all my life not to think about dying. 

But we ''re down the homestretch to the wire, 
Lothair. 

Is it silence and stall till the Judgment Day ? 

Or a welcome and wisp of celestial hay ? 
I>o we blindly thrust 
From Life's Track dust 

To be fined for our stumbles along the way ? 

But here 's hope for the thoroughbred — hope for 
the man 

Who has raced and finished as best he can ; 

May the Judge Most High cast gracious eye 

On the breaks he has made in the Great Race's 
plan. 

And to him who has tried 
Be not denied 

A place in The List on the Other Side. 



WONDERFUL parade, this of man- 
kind ! — And unhappy is the marcher 
who does not have some music in his 
life, some melody in his heart, some 
lilt of living to hasten his feet and charm his 
weariness. One limps here, one stumbles there, 
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one reels out of line, dizzy with too fervent heat, 
unable to keep the step and the pace. And here, 
too, roll the chariots of the mighty, the cars of 
those who may keep their feet from the dust of 
the great highway — but still of the multitude 
marching down to the end of things. 

ThiLS they pass^ platoon and column^ under banner^ 

Jlag^ and arch^ 
And the thinning music murmurs down the distant 

line qfmarch^ 
Tin the shredded tu/ne grows Jargon^ tricksy echoes 

beating through^ 
Biiffeted by wall atid buildings splintered, dying, 

far and Jew ; — 
Till the ear that strains to listen barely hears the 

Jvtfui thrum — 
Of attenuated mu^sic and the purring of a drum ; 
Till that fainter echo falters, and one only feels 

the beat 
Of a great heart throbbing somewhere down the 

vista of the street. 

Only the Great Heart throbbing somewhere ! 

Where ? 

It is ahead. Keep on ! 

And following in the silence comes one who is 
humble, one obscure, one patient, one who comes to 
teach the great lesson of human abnegation. He is 
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THE MENDER OF WAYS 

A BENT old man with his tinkering kit. 
In sun-scorched garments — humorous fit — 
In a bell-crowned hat, old-fashioned style, 
And under it beaming a cheerful smile, 
Trudged through the village street one day ; — 
Who and from where no man could say. 
He clattered his jangly bell at the gates. 
Soldered the pans at modest rates, 
" Enough for a bite and enough for a bed 
Is enough for me,"' he mildly said. 
Slowly he passed, for he stopped to pick 
The stones from the road with his old crook stick ; 
Rolled them left and rolled them right 
From early morning till late at night. 
And to wondering folk who paused to ask 
The reasons that prompted this self-set task 
He said with a smile for their doubting gaze, 
" I 'm simply helpin' ye mend your ways ! ^ 
And thus through the countryside he went. 
Silent and wrinkled and old and bent. 
Rolling the stones for other men 
Though he never would pass that way again. 
And they who watched his patient care 
For thankless strangers following there. 
Hastened away to their tasks and laughed 
The flippant comment that he was daft. 
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But he with the smile he always wore 
Passed on and they heard of him no more. 

And one there was on the broad highway 

That men call life, who day by day 

Dodged the chariots roaring down 

In their headlong speed to Doomsday Town. 

And he sought and rolled the pebbles cast 

From the beaten earth by those that passed. 

They were only the smallest stones of sin, 

But many they tripped who hoped to win, — 

Stones so small that many who fell 

Sought for the reasons and could not tell. 

And only a few of the busy rout 

Knew what this humble saint was about. 

And the most of those cast flouts and mocks 

At him who toiled at these little rocks. 

But he passed nor asked reward or praise, 

Content to have mended the world's rough ways. 

And those who followed at headlong pace 

That is set for those in the modem race. 

Passed, and merely knew and cared 

That the road was smooth and their way prepared. 
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Daniel Webster, oy Norman Hapgood. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, by Richard Burton. 

A COMPANION SERIES TO THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 

UAe VITestminster Biographies 

OF EMINENT ENGLISHMEN 

Robert Browning, by Arthur Waugh. 
Daniel Defoe, by Wilfred Whitten. 
Adam Duncan (Lord Camperdown), by H. W. Wilson. 
. George Eliot, by Clara Thomson. 
Cardinal Newman, by A. R. Waller and G. H. Barrow. 
John Wesley, by Frank Banfield. 
Price per volume in either series, cloth, net 75c., by post 8oc. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON 



Tke VTrltintfs of 

Charlotte PerRins Gilman 

(Charlotte Perkins Stetson) 

WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. A Study of the 
Economic Relation between Men and Women 
as a Factor in Social Evolution . . . 1 1.50 
The fact that this book has reached its fifth edition in 
America, its third edition in Great Britain, and that it has 
also been translated into Dutch, German, Italian, French, and 
Russian, proves that it expresses in a striking way its analysis 
and explanation of woman's position in modem society and 
its remedial plans for the future. 
" No one who wishes to be up-to-date shoald neglect this bright book." 

— Eikical R§c0rd. 
i2mo, cloth, paper label. 

CONCBRNINQ CHILDREN .... #1.25 
Original and helpful essays looking toward the better un- 
derstanding of children and their more sensible and healthy 
development. Notable for the soundness of its philosophy, 
its charm of style, and the piquancy of its wit. 
*' Every p«reat ought to read this book." — Tfu Omtl^k, 
i2mo, cloth, decorative. 

IN THIS OUR WORLD I1.25 

Mr. Howells, in Harper's Weekly, has called this verse the 
best civic satire which America has produced since ''The 
Biglow Papers." A new edition, containing many new poems 
and a portrait of Mrs. Stetson in photogravure. 
i6mo, cloth, decorative, gilt top. 



THE YELLOW WALL PAPER 



50c. 



"A conceit fantastical enough to have emanated from the brain of 
Edgar Poe. It is written with remarkable vividness, as if the tnriter had 
experienced something very like [that] which she describes. The story has a 
purely literary justification, but is none the worse for teaching a lesson 
which some husbands and parents would do well to heed.''— Tkg Ck$nUmn 
RegisUr, 

i2mo, paper boards, decorative. 



SMALL, MAYNARD ft COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 



STANDARD EDITIONS qf THE 
MTRITINGS OF VITAI^T VTHITMAN 



NEW and definitive editions issued under the saperin- 
tendence of Whitman's literary Executors, and 
prepared with careful attention to accuracy and to 
perfection of typography. The only complete and authorized 
trade editions of Whitman's works, and the only such editions 
which in contents and arrangement conform with Whitman's 
wishes and his final instructions to his Executors. 

LEAVES OF GRASS. Including Sands at Seventy, Good 
Bye My Fancy, Old Age Echoes (posthumous adoitions), 
and A Backward Glance o'er Travelled Roads. 
Library Edition, 8vo, gilt top, gold decorative, 

two portraits, and index of first lines. Price . I2.00 
The same. Popular Edition, i2mo, cloth binding, 

with portrait 1.00 

The same, paper covers ..... .50 

COMPLBTB PROSE WORKS. 

Library Edition, 8vo, gilt top, gold decorative. 

Five full-page illustrationt and a facsimile . 2.00 
Popular Edition, i2mo, cloth, with portrait 1.25 

Ecick of these volumes is uniform with the eorresponding 
edition of " Leaves of Grass" 

LETTERS 

Calamus. Letters to Peter Doyle . . 1 1.2 5 
The Wound Dresser. Hospital Letters in War- 
time 1.50 

SELECTIONS PROM THE PROSE AND 
POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN. Edited 
with an introductiom and a brief bibliography by 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, Ph.D., of the Universi^ 
of Chicago. i2mo, cloth, with portrait of Walt 
Whitman 1.25 



SMALL, MAYNARD ft COMPANY 

Publishers, Boston 



STANDARD AMERICAN POKTRY 



Bx Richard Hoirer 

ALONG THE TRAIL. A Book of Lyrics I1.50 

** He is a trae and perhaps a great poet."— 7%e Bookman, 

LAUNCBLOT AND QUBNBVERE. A Poem in Dramas. 

4 vols., i6mo, half vellum, gold decoration. 

I. The Quest of Merlm . . . I1.25 

II. The Marriage of Guenevere . . • z.50 

in. The Birth of Galahad .... 1.50 

IV. Taliesin 1.00 

<* Nothing since Swinburne's 'Atalantain Calydon* surpasses 
[these dramas] in virility and classic clearness and perfection 
of thought." — Joel Benton. 

By Bliss Carman 

LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE. A Book of 

Lyrics |i*25 

BEHIND THE ARRAS. A Book of the Un- 
seen . • 1.25 

BALLADS OP LOST HAVEN. A Book of 

the Sea 1.25 

BY THE AURELIAN WALL and other 

Elegies 1.25 

A WINTER HOLIDAY 75 

** Mr. Carman is a poet in every fibre of his mortal frame, 
with a Keats-like sensitiveness to beauty." — Boston Tran- 
script. 

Br John B. Tabb 

POEMS I1.00 

LYRICS 1.00 

CHILD VERSE 1.00 

^Sidney Lanier and Father Tabb are» so far, the most 
poetical poets who have chanced to be American." — lUus- 
traUd London News, 



SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON 



